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LITERATURE. 


Personal Recollections from Early Life to Old 
Age of Mary Somervilie, with Selections 
from her Correspondence. By her daugh- 
ter, Martha.Somerville. (Murray, 1873.) 


THE announcement which the telegraph 
brought to us little more than a year ago 
that Mrs. Somerville had just died at Naples, 
probably startled the majority of readers, 
| rather by showing that her life had lasted so 
long than that it had finally closed. The lady 
to whom Scott and Blair, Lafayette and Arago 
were familiar friends, and to whom Sydney 
Smith had pointed as evidence that it was not 
always (as “ Noodledom ”’ asserted) “a mis- 
fortune for a woman to be spoken of,” seemed 
to belong, not so much to the last, as to the 
penultimate generation. Toa few individuals 
only those simple words of intelligence which 
flashed across Europe brought the pang of a 
living loss; the signal of the departure from 
the world of one whose presence in it 
had been what a spire is in a landscape. 
The book which has now appeared will, 
however, bring back vividly to many who 
are old enough to recall the intellectual cir- 
cles of London a quarter of a century ago, 
and to others who have more recently min- 
gled in those of Italy, the slender and fra- 
_gile feminine form which, wherever it was 
seen, held a place of honour, and about which 
there hung always a curious sens¢ of semi- 
mystery, such as might have belonged to some 
childlike Mozart with his gift of melody, or 
to a gentle little linnet believed to take an 
| eagle’s swoop round the sky every morning, 

and then come back to its cage and peck 
hemp-seed like the rest of its kind. 

When Byron wished to turn his wife to 
Tidicule, he thought no sarcasm so cutting as 

to observe that 
“Her wit—for she had wit—was Attic all ; 

Her favourite science was the Mathematical.” 
The bare idea of a woman knowing algebra, 
-or taking pleasure in a fine demonstration of 

metry, seemed necessarily to prove her an 
icicle and a pedant ; and to the same gene- 
ration, the notion that Mrs. Somerville could 
both translate La Place and behavein company 
as a rational and well-bred lady seems always 
_to have offered a paradox on which the minds 
of her contemporaries expatiated with weari- 
Some surprise and somewhat impertinent 
approval. In truth, as all who read her 
‘Recollections’ will see, there never was any- 
thing simpler than her life and characterfrom 
beginning to end, nor anything further from a 
mystery than the fact that the ardent young 
irl, inspired with wholesome thirst for know- 
edge and with unusual faculties for sustained 
and consecutive thought, should developintoa 
Woman full of gentle dignity and animation, 
loving order and grace in everything around 
her, and lifted so far above pettiness or 
vanity that such things were practically hid 
'beneath her horizon. The wonder would 





have been if the child who rambled about the 
“Links” of Burntisland, pondering on every 
flower and shell, and who lay awake at night 
rehearsing to herself the first six books of 
Euclid, bad proved, after all,a vulgar woman ; 
or had united elevated mental pursuits with 
sordid domestic habits. Some of her critics 
indeed, it would seem, were so impatient at 
her unaccountable simplicity and good breed- 
ing, that one, at the time of her death, 
thought fit to describe her as “ common- 
place.” Miss Cornelia Blimber’s erudite allu- 
sions to Cicero, or perhaps a more frequent 
reference to Logarithms and the Solar System, 
would no doubt, in this writer’s opinion, have 
been a vast improvement on Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s style of conversation. 

The story of her long and rich life of 
ninety-two years may yet be very shortly 
told. Born at Jedburgh in Dec. 1780, the 
daughter of the gallant old admiral, Sir 
William Fairfax, to whom the nation was 
mainly indebted for the victory of Camper- 
down, Mary Fairfax spent her youth, as she 
says herself, “like a wild thing,” among the 
rocks and sands round her mother’s home 
in Burntisland on the Frith of Forth. Her 
formal education consisted in a year spent 
at the establishment of the Misses Primrose 
of Musselburgh, who braced up the straight 
and healthy girl in a hideous sort of portable 
pillory, and gave her daily a page of John- 
son’s Dictionary for her mental instruction. 
Later on she acquired the arts of sewing a 
shirt and a sampler, and received elaborate 
instructions in cookery at a confectioner’s 
shop. Music and dancing were graciously 
added to this extensive curriculum in later 
years. As for such trifles as history, geo- 
graphy, physics and mathematics, they were, 
as she piteously remarks, “ not for me ;”’ and 
only by circuitous and occult paths did she 
climb step by step up the steeps of science. 
“ Not a hand held out to help me,”’ she says, 
“‘T was often very sad and lonely.” But if it 
be true that ‘stolen waters are sweetest,” 
those drops of knowledge with which the 
young girl at last managed to allay her thirst 
were, doubtless, all the more precious in that 
they had not gushed from the shallow foun- 
tain of a fashionable governess’s lectures; and 
the sacred appetite itself, instead of being 
appeased by satiety, remained in all its early 
strength to the very end of her days. That 
great charm which enchants life, the per- 
petual desire for knowledge, never failed 
her, nor ceased to surround her in the eyes 
of others with that special interest which 
few have learned to analyse, but which 
undoubtedly comes of the consciousness that 
the mind with which we converse is still 
growing like a tree, not planed and sawn 
across like a mast. Not vainly did the old 
Greeks honour their sage for “ growing old, 
learning something every day,” for it is one 
of the truest signs of sagehood so to do; 
and the woman who learned Quaternions 
at ninety was perhaps more worthy of re- 
spect on that account than because she wrote 
the ‘Mechanism of the Heavens’ just half a 
century before. 

After a few years, alternated between her 
home in Burntisland and brief gay visits to 
Edinburgh society, where the ‘‘ Rose of Jed- 
burgh” was ever a welcome guest, Mary 
Fairfax took a bold step, and married her 





relative, Samuel Greig, Commissioner of the 
Russian Navy, and afterwards Russian Con- 
sul for Britain. Why she married this man, 
who was to the last degree harsh, stern, and 
unsympathising, and why he, who was to. 
tally incapable of appreciating any of the 
higher qualities of woman, lighted upon the 
very ablest young girl in the world, is one 
of those mysteries which must be left to 
swell the list of inscrutable matrimonial 
problems. Probably good Lady Fairfax held 
the creed then well-nigh universal, that a 
young lady commits unpardonable imper- 
tinence if she reject the proposals of ‘an 
honest man” of suitable worldly condition; 
and that no less tremendous doom than being 
“left to wither upon the cold bank there,” is 
the legitimate retribution for entertaining 
the heresy that Love is no less needful to 
sanctify Marriage than Marriage to sanc- 
tify Love. Any way, Mary Fairfax wedded 
Samuel Greig, and was brought by him into 
his gloomy and miserable bachelor’s home in 
London, wherein (albeit a rich man, making 
nearly £10,000 a year) he thought fit to 
lodge her during all their married life. Mr. 
Greig never forgave Sir William and Lady 
Fairfax for insisting that, at’ least, their 
daughter should live in England and not 
in Russia, and revenged himself by keeping 
her much apart from her family and from 
nearly all his own friends. It is piteous to 
read that, being tempted by her affectionate 
heart to spend the only £20 she possessed 
on a picture of her father, she was allowed 
actually to suffer from cold till her brother- 
in-law, Sir Alexis Greig, gave her some furs, 
which were “ very welcome ;” albeit, poor 
young thing! she only wore them on her 
dreary, solitary rounds of the Londen square 
to which she had a key. On Sundays there 
was the nearest church to attend alone; but 
beyond this, the beautiful and gifted young 
wife had little to interest her, except now 
and then acting as chaperone at the opera to 
Countess Catherine Woronzow (afterwards 
Countess of Pembroke), and visiting the ill- 
fated family of the Bonars at the villa since 
occupied by Napoleon III. at Chislehurst. 
After three years this marriage, which has 
been so absurdly described as the origin of 
Mrs. Somerville’s scientific pursuits, was 
dissolved by death; Mr. Greig, we believe, 
expressing at the last his consciousness that 
his widow would have but little reason to 
regret his memory. She brought back, how- 
ever, to her old home in Burntisland, a child 
who was destined to become a true source 
of happiness to her during her later years. 
Woronzow Greig, who alone survived of her 
two boys, grew up to manhood and lived till 
1865, from first to last a most affectionate 
and devoted son. His duties (as Clerk of 
the Peace for Surrey) kept him mainly in 
England ; but his frequent visits to Italy, 
accompanied by his amiable wife (scarcely 
less attached than himself to his mother), 
were the grand holidays of Mrs. Somerville 
and her daughters. Even when necessarily 
kept away, he perpetually provided that she 
and his sisters should lack no luxuries which 
could be sent from England, from the rare old 
wine for his mother’s sip at dinner, to the 
beautiful little yacht which arrived in the 
Bay of Naples almost simultaneously with the 
sad news of his sudden death. 
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pediment in the way of the development of 
Mrs. Somerville’s special abilities was re- 
moved. She immediately threw herself ar- 
dently into study, purchased a library of 
mathematical works {since given with the 
rest of her scientific books to Girton College), 
and ere long married a man who, instead of 
being a check and kill-joy, encouraged and 
aided her to the very utmost of his power. 
From that happy period, except the events 
of the birth of her two daughters, and her 


At Mr. Samuel Greig’s death the last im- | 








| 


| of other women. 


slowly from the softest brown to grey. Her 
face naturally in later years showed the 
marks of extreme old age, but also retained 
the aspects of undimmed intelligence and of 
gentle strength, while asweetness and peace, 
such as only come at the close of all life’s 
struggles and battles seemed to surround 
her with an atmosphere different from that 
She drew every one nearer 
to her; and to younger women, whom she 
treated with motherly kindness, it was often 


impossible to forbear from passing an arm of 


various migrations from London to Paris, | protecting tenderness round the form which 
and finally to Italy, there remains little to | seemed so fragile, or caressing the aged hand 
add concerning Mrs. Somerville’s private | which lay so readily in theirown. Her 


history. 
peated and brought out once more in a 
striking obituary notice in a daily news- 
paper at the time of her death—that she was 
unhappy in all the conditions of her second 
marriage, and that she bitterly regretted 
being obliged to live in Italy during her later 
years—will be, we trust, by these ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ at last disproved and exploded. No 
more devoted, and scarcely a more congenial 
husband could have been found for her than 
Dr. Somerville, with whom she had every 
pursuit in common, and whose generous 
self-effacement, in pride in her success, de- 
served, as it received, her warmest gratitude 
and affection. If it were impossible that 
she should not miss in Italy many social and 
scientific advantages which she would have 
possessed in England, she obtained, on the 
other hand, by her (entirely voluntary) 
residence there a multitude of pleasures 
which she valued still more highly. Itis time 
once for all to put an end to these misbe- 
stowed regrets, and further, to bear testimony 
—as the present writer is personally qualified 
to do, and as indeed Mrs. Somerville fully 
reveals in her ‘ Recollections ’—that no wife 
or parent could be surrounded through her 
declining years by more dutiful and tender 
care. It was not her life which was sacri- 
ficed to her family, but those nearest to her 
who esteemed it their happiness and privi- 
lege to make her comfort and health the 
leading consideration in every arrangement ; 
and contrived that her modest pension and 
fortune should go as far as possible in pro- 
moting her personal enjoyment. Happy is 
the old age whose tottering steps are 


supported by such loving hands as those of | 


the son and daughters of Mary Somerville ! 
Beside her own family, she lived always, 
as she very well knew, in the hearts of a wide 
circle of friends, who esteemed it among 
the happiest events of an Italian tour to 


| 


| 





The error so pertinaciously re- | voice was exceedingly gentle, with a. pro- 


nounced Scotch accent, of the old well-bred 
kind; and as she now and then poured forth 
her accounts of some new discoveries or 
speculations which had just come to her ears 
or which had formed her morning study, it 
was delight enough to her hearers to listen 
to and watch her, even if perhaps their own 
ignorance left them little power to share her 
enthusiasm. But it was only rarely, and 
not without suggestion or invitation, that 
she thus turned the conversation on scientific 
themes. Last night’s play or concert; the 
prettiest drives within reach; her own and 
her friends’ pet animals, and their doings; 
a new novel; the efforts for the improved 
education and political emancipation of 
woman ; or the growing prospects of Italian 
unity,—these were the subjects on which 
we have oftentimes heard her speak with 
sympathy, humour, and unfailing animation. 
Nothing but ill-natured gossip was tabooed 
in her presence: and few were the guests 
who would have thought of bringing her 
such wares. Of religion she only spoke 
with those who, like herself, thought freely 
and felt strongly. She was eminently a de- 
vout woman, full of unswerving faith in God, 
in Prayer, and in Immortality, while fear- 
lessly following the guidance of science and 
of conscience in judging of traditional creeds. 

We have left small space for the task, 
nor is the present writer competent to un- 
dertake it, of giving a critical survey of Mrs. 
Somerville’s writings. The Preliminary Dis- 
sertation affixed to her ‘Mechanism of the 


| Heavens’ is probably in all respects the 


finest thing she ever wrote, and in it she 
struck the key of all the rest. Sir John 


| Herschel, in reviewing the whole work (in 


the 99th number of the Quarterly), gave it as 


| his judgment, “that there was no geometer 
_in England who might not have been proud 


| to have achieved such a work.”’ 


spend an evening in her drawing-room, re- | 


newing afresh, as none ever failed to do, the 


tertained or perchance inherited from parents | 


long passed away. There was something sin- 
gularly attractive in her looks and manners in 


age, as there had been doubtless in a different | 


way in the beauty and grace of her youth 
—a slender woman of middle height, who 
walked with feeble and yet dignified steps 
across her large salone to greet the enter- 
ing guest, and gave her hand (or perchance, 
to some privileged ones, her lips) with such 
cordial welcome. She was always dressed 
in some rich silk, dark brown or black, with 
soft lace and cap, generally with a little lilac 
ribbon surmounting the hair, which faded 





| book for another generation. 


Her better 
known ‘Connexion of the Physical Sciences’ 


_ and ‘Physical Geography’ have passed through 
love and respect which they had before en- | 


many editions and translations, and for a 
time, at all events, have held the rank of 
standard works on their respective subjects. 
Probably the latter, revised afresh by its last 
able editor, Mr. Bartley, may remain a class 
Her ‘ Micro- 


| scopic and Molecular Science’ was less suc- 


| cessful. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The work in truth was one which it 
was practically impossible to render perfect 
in her Italian isolation. Mrs. Somerville’s 
style was far from faultless. Wholly free 
from affectation or meretricious ornament, it 
yet betrayed the want of comprehension of 
the reader’s ignorance and difficulties; and 
sometimes left obscure what a more lucid 





statement would have rendered perfectly 
simple. “So many things,” as her daughter 
remarks, “ were easy to her which were diffi- 
cult to ‘other people’”! In the present 
charming volume, the language is that of an 
old lady dictating to her grandchild by her 
fireside, and never once stopping to recast a 
sentence or turn a phrase into a more literary 
or less colloquial form. Essentially of an 
analytic rather than synthetic character, her 
mind naturally ran on, stringing the succes- 
sive wonders of science on a thread of simple 
words, rather than constructing any frame 
of synoptical system by which the learner 
might have been aided to understand and 
recall them. Undoubtedly her really excep- 
tional genius lay in the direction of Pure 
Mathematics, wherein, as Mr. Proctor has 
observed, ‘‘uo department seemed beyond 
her powers.” Her own regret that she had 
not employed all her life’s labours in that 
field was probably justified. 

But here once more, in closing the record 
of this long and industrious life, we reach 
the grand result, “To be is greater than to 
do.” Mary Somerville’s wise and learned 
books, having doubtless dene good service in 
their time, will be laid on the shelves of 
libraries, to be opened only when students 
wish to trace the history of science. But 
Mary Somerville herself, the woman, so 
nearly faultless in every relation of life, so 
good and gifted, so loving and beloved, will 
have ennobled all womanhood for genera- 
tions to come. 

Frances Power CosBE. 








The Lands of Oazembe: Lacerda’s Journey to 
Cazembe in 1798. Edited by Captain 
Burton. (Murray.) 

Supplementary Papers. 
(Tribner.) 


THE publication at the present day of travels 
more than half a century old, and which, 
though not unimportant, are totally devoid 
of agreeable incident, needs more explana- 
tion than we find in this volume. The loud 
praises of the admirable traveller avail 
nothing. His accomplishments, whatever 
they may have been, make no figure in the 
brief diary of his journey to the Cazembe. 
The dreary narrative of an expedition 
marred from first to last by discord, deser- 
tion, and famine, without a single adventure 
to divert attention from its misery, cannot be 
madeagreeable. These travels, says Captain 
Burton, are unknown. But why are they so? 
The fact is, that translated by a gentleman 
long resident in Lisbon, and who spent a 
year on the eastern coast of Africa, they 
were offered to London publishers thirty 
years ago, and rejected by them, because 
found to be meagre and devoid of interest. 
In 1852, however, a summary but sufficient 
account of them was given in a volume by 
me, entitled ‘Inner Africa laid open,’ a fact 
of which Captain Burton cannot be ignorant. 
He seems, however, to think that the value 
of these narratives is at the present moment 
enhanced by their relation to the discoveries 
now in progress in Equatorial Africa. This 
may be true, though certainly not in the 
sense in which he understands it, for the 
real bearing of the narratives which he has 


By the Same. 





edited he totally mistakes. He has found, 
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however, a good opportunity of advocating, 
in the capacity of editor, the doctrines main- 
tained by the geographical party of which 
he is now the self-constituted leader. While 
introducing the admirable Lacerda to the 
public, he himself makes the chief figure. 
He therefore annotates the volume copiously, 
his notes forming at least a third of the 
volume, and most of them attacking me, 
chiefly by misrepresentation. They are 
lively and varied with borrowed learning, 
which is sometimes Indicrous, as when he 
gravely cites Joio dos Santos to prove that 
the Portuguese at an early date navigated 
the river Shire up to the lake: not aware 
that his author believed the Shire to be a 
branch of “the great river Suabo.” The 
notes relieve the dulness of the text, but 
they err by excess, fatiguing by their un- 
quiet spirit and want of calm thought. 

The value and authenticity of the geo- 
graphical discoveries made of late years in 
Africa south of the Equator have been ren- 
dered by peculiar circumstances a thorny 
and embarrassing subject, hard to treat 
within narrow limits. Nevertheless, the 
chief problems involved in it, with the 
opinions of Captain Burton and his oppo- 
nents, may be fairly weighed, if we discuss 
the various matters of the volume before us 
—a volume of controversy in disguise—in 
the following order: 1. The results of the 
Portuguese expeditions into the interior; 2. 
The discovery of the great Lake Nyanja, 
Nyanza, or Nyassa ; 3. The map constructed 
for Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ Missionary Travels’ 
and the part taken by the Royal Geographical 
Society ; and 4. Burton’s expedition to the 
Lake Regions. 

Lacerda on his way northward from 
Tété crossed some rivers running east- 
wards into the Nyanja or Shire; for the 
Movizas (Babiza), the race of trading natives 
from whom the traveller derived his infor- 
mation, deem the lake a river, and call it 
everywhere Shire. Beyond the Aroangoa 
again, when enquiring respecting the Serra 
Muchingue, to the N.E., he was told that it 
trends to the Zambezi and the Shire, which 
implies that the latter water is N.E. of the 
mountain. When hecame to the Chambeze, 
or, as he called it, the New Zambezi, he was 
told that “ it trends to the river that runs by 
the side of the Cazembe’s town,”—that is, to 
the Luapula, which according to all native 
reports flows to the -Nyanza (called in the 
south Nyanja), the Lake Tanganyika of Cap- 
tain Burton. At length arrived at Moiro-a- 
Chinto, in lat. 10° 20’, he learned that “ the 
Mussacumas in the north dwell on the bor- 
ders of the Shire.” The word Mussacumas 
signifies “the people in the north,” and thus 
the Shire is traced up to about the ninth 
parallel of latitude. Gamitto informs us 
that, according to Lacerda, the Arungo dwell 
on the Shire. Now the people so named, 
and known to Gamitto, occupy the left bank 
of the Luapula, opposite the Cazembe. They 
are the Marungos of Arab traders. Thus it 
is evident that the information collected by 
Lacerda led him to believe in the continuity 
of the waters from the Luapula to the 
Nyanja or lake Maravi. Whether the con- 
nection of this with the Zambezi by the 
river Shire, denied by Gamitto, was admitted 
by him, we know not. When Lacerda first 





enquired respecting the further course of the 
New Zambezi running to the west, he was 
told that “it flows to the right hand of one 
going to the Cazembe” (i.e. facing the 
north). 
absurd, and he concluded that Pereira, who 
interpreted and adopted the accounts of the 
natives, did not know his right hand from 
his left. But it is obvious that the natives 
meant to speak of the ultimate course of the 
river, and that, in describing the stream 
actually flowing to the left as going to the 
right, they only put into other words the 
statement that it trends to the river that runs 
by the Cazembe’s town. 

At Capremera’s village, south of the 
Aroangoa, Lacerda enquired respecting the 
trade of the country, and was told that it all 
passed through the hands of the Anguro 
and Ajio (or Waiao) about the lake, who 
communicate with Kilwa. It was added 
that nearly all the ivory from the Cazembe 
goes the same road. Lacerda suspected 
some more direct intercourse between the 
Gazembe and Zanzibar, simply because it 
was hard to account for the exclusive adop- 


tion of a very circuitous route; but he | 


learned nothing whatever of any other line 
of traffic. Captain Burton’s assertion that 


This appeared to him utterly | 


_Njaro and the most eligible points on the 
eastern coast, some of which were soon after 
occupied by missionaries. In 1845 a Me- 
moir on the Lake, presented by me ‘to the 
Royal Geographical Society, united all the 
information obtainable at that date respect- 
ing the inland sea. In 1852, in ‘ Inner 





| Africa laid open,’ I returned to this sub- 


ject, adding, among other things, the results 


of Lacerda’s expedition and that of the Pom- 





beiros. 
In 1855 there appeared in the Missionary 
Intelligencer a very modest and interesting 


account of the results of enquiries made by 
a missionary, Mr. Erhardt, during two years, 
in all the places of trade along the eastern 
coast of Africa from natives of all parts in 
the interior. All agreed in stating that there 
is a single lake extending apparently through 
twelve degrees of latitude, and he adds that 
all call it Nyanja. But the editor of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society (vol. i. p. 8) was pleased to state 
that its southern end is called Nyassa. The 
patient perseverance of Mr. Erhardt and his 
ample opportunities entitle his testimony to 
great weight. 

The works of mine above enumerated 
seem to have never attracted the attention 


Lacerda knew of a direct road to the coast | of the Royal Geographical Society; on the 


has no foundation. 
Following in like manner the steps of 


Monteiro’s expedition, we get a view from | 


| contrary, pains were taken in that quarter to 
| Suppress my name, as if it were a crime to 
cultivate geography beyond the precincts or 


what is erroneously called the country of | independently of that learned institution, 


the Maravis, of the adjacent lake. ‘“ The 
lake Maravi of geographers,” writes Gamitto, 
the author of the volume ‘O Muata Ca- 
zembe,’ “is called by the natives Nyanja- 
Mucuro” (great lake). Now Captain Bur- 


ton, who assures us that he has most carefully | 
studied Gamitto’s volume, writes as follows | 


(‘ Lake Regions,’ in Jowrnal of the Royal Geo- 


og euaaey Society, vol. xxix. p. 272, n.) :— | 


** Messrs. Gamitto and Monteiro have heard 
that the Nyanja-Mucuro Grande, or Great 


water, is nine leagues (thirty geographical | 


miles) broad, and this, which represents the 
Tanganyika, they distinguish from the 
Nyanja-Pequeno, or Little Nyanja,—namely, 
Little Nyassa.”” Does not Captain Burton 
here grossly misrepresent the author whom 
he pretends to follow? Gamitto says that 
Nyanja-Mucuro is Lake Maravi, and round 
its shores dwell the Ajdo, the Bororo, Man- 
ganja, Maravi, Anguro, &c. Captain Burton 


gravely states that the Nyanja-Mucuro of | 


Gamitto is Lake Tanganyika, on the shores 
of which the nations just named are not to be 


found. This bold style of misrepresentation | 
is the chief characteristic of all that Captain | 


Burton writes in defence of his peculiar 
views of the Lake Regions. Redundant as 


| 


In those researches I was not alone. A 
| veteran geographer, who took a deep interest 
in them (Mr. J. Arrowsmith), was ever at 
my side. To encourage and facilitate my 
pursuits, he spontaneously engraved various 
outline maps on a large scale for me to fill 
up. He also engraved a map combining the 
| routes of the Pombeiros and of Lacerda. Of 
this map two proofs remained in my posses- 
sion, one of which is now in the map-room 
of the Royal Geographical Society. These 
preliminary sketches were regarded by him 
as materials for a great map which he meant 
to make his own. The MS. work to be 
illustrated by this map, when complete, was 
placed in his hands for publication ; but as 
soon as it became apparent that he would 
consult—as to the time of publication—only 
his own convenience, and not the author’s 
wishes, it was taken from him, and _pub- 
lished elsewhere with a small and imperfect 
map. 

At this turn of affairs his resentment 
knew no bounds, and never abated. Conse- 
quently, when called on in 1857 to construct 
a map for Livingstone’s ‘ Missionary Travels,’ 
he seized the opportunity of repudiating and 
discrediting, as far as was in his power, 








a commentator, he is as an editor negligent | whatever there was of novelty in the maps 
and undiscerning. He does not perceive | designed by me. It is the geographer’s duty, 


that Guapula is only Luapula disfigured by 


Guarava, which he says flows into the 


Lualaba, is that river itself. The numerous | 


clerical errors of the Portuguese text he 
leaves uncorrected. 

I now turn to the advances made in the 
geograpby of Africa from other quarters. 
In 1835 an account of Captain Owen’s 
voyage, given by me to the Hdinburgh 
Review, first called attention to the great 
inland sea; pointed out the lofty Kilima 


| in drawing a map, to combine in it all the 
a flourish of the penman, and that the | 


authentic mformation obtainable. Lacerda’s 
information was of this character, yet it was 
not allowed a place in Livingstone’s map. 
Mr. Arrowsmith, the close and indispensable 
ally of Dr. N. Shaw, was also from his tem- 
per and technical knowledge the ruling 
party. In geographical mattets he was little 
disposed to yield; and so utterly absurd was 
the circle of intertwined rivers reported by 
Dr. Livingstone in the middle of the conti- 
nent, that Arrowsmith certainly never would 
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have engraved it had he not been impelled 
by some overbearing passion. 

What has been just said helps to explain 
the extraordinary misstatements that occur 
in Dr. Jivingstone’s volume. He tells us 
that Lacerda started from Zumbo, a point 
200 miles west of Tété, and in his day in- 
accessible to the Portuguese; that his papers 
were all lost; and that in the map prefixed 
to Bowdich’s ‘ Discoveries of the Portu- 
guese’ Tété is placed on the north of the 
river. These statements, and many more, 





are totally unfounded. Dr. Livingstone is | 


obviously not a bookish man, and in refer- 
ring to books and historical matters doubt- 
less relied on his advisers: they, if they did 
not mislead him, certainly never corrected 
his errors. The journal of Lacerda, and 
even Gamitto’s volume, lay on the shelves of 
the library while Dr. N. Shaw was “ care- 
fully elaborating’ (as he expressed it) Dr. 
Livingstone’s volume. Arrowsmith knew 
well that Lacerda did not start from Zumbo; 
he was well acquainted with the map in 
Bowdich’s book; both he and Dr. Shaw 
were aware that the narrative of Lacerda’s 
expedition, and the authorities for it, were to 
be found in my ‘Inner Africa laid open.’ 

A proof of the influence exercised on Dr. 
Livingstone while preparing his volume is 
mauifest in the fact that the most ridicu- 
lously silly paragraph in the whole long 
series of the Society’s Transactions * was 
copied and transferred by him to his own 
pages,t selected for him, no doubt, by Dr. 
Shaw; I mean the paragraph explanatory 
of the names Monomoizas and Monotapistas. 
The northern portion of the map belongs 
wholly to Arrowsmith; and that it is an in- 
explicable, unpardonable fabrication, will be 
evident to anyone who compares it with the 
map of Lacerda’s route engraved seven years 
before by the same geographer. 

Dr. Livingstone in the course of his ram- 
bles met with an Arab traveller, who stated 
that crossing Lake Tanganyenke from Ujjiji 
he travelled 8. by W., and then visited the 
Cazembe, going east round the south end of 
the lake. The Arab’s account might have 
been misunderstood; the words reported 
admitted of different interpretations. It 
was evident that the Arab did not return to 
the coast ; in truth, he went eastward only 
round the Lake Mofo, on the eastern side of 
which stands the Cazembe’s town. But his 
words were seized on by Dr. Livingstone’s 
advisers as a pretence for dividing the lake ; 
and as my account of Nyassa could not be 
deemed a fiction, they suggested that it ap- 
plied only to the southern lake, though on 
its eastern shore was marked Ujiji, which 
belongs to their northern lake. Thus my 
map was condemned, Erhardt’s soon for- 
gotten. Yet this change depended entirely 
on the interpretation of a doubtful seitence 
in the narrative of an Arab traveller. That 
narrative was soon after published in Bom- 


bay (Geographical Society’s Transactions), | 


Lisbon (Doletiin e Annaes), and London 
(Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1854); and then it plainly appeared that 
the Arabs had never gone round the sup- 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, xxvi. 
p. 117. 
t Missionary Travels, p. 617, 


posed end of the lake. Crossing the lake 
westward at Ujiji, they travelled to Ben- 
guela, and thence returned to Kilwa by 
the southern road. Thus the foundation 
of the two-lake system crumbled to dust; 
there remained not a tittle of evidence 
in its favour. But its authors cared little 
for facts; strong in their position at the 
Royal Geographical Society, their self-esteem 
urged them to persist in their errors. On 
this falsification of the map drawn for the 
‘Missionary Travels’ was founded an article 
of the Society’s creed, which I venture to 


| deny, and Captain Burton defends. 








In this state of things, Capt. Burton, 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the 
question in dispute, possessing scanty eru- 
dition, but great powers of borrowing, and 
ill-instructed by the Royal Geographical 
Society, sallied forth, the champion of their 
errors, resolved ‘to discover in the Land of 
the Moon confirmation of every crude hypo- 
thesis favoured by his patrons. All autho- 
rities, foreign and native, of any value, from 
Duarte Lopez down to Mr. Erhardt, agree, 
as we have seen, in vouching for the existence 
of a single lake of immense length. But 
what they could not elicit by years of inves- 
tigation was discovered by Captain Burton 
in an instant.. He learned, as soon as he 
reached Zanzibar, that “the Nyassa is a 
small lake.’’ Now this language implies a 
plurality of lakes, and that Nyassa is a 
proper name. But Captain Burton’s oft- 
repeated statement that Nyassa is the 
indigenous name of the southern lake is 
totally untrue. It is the Zanzibar equivalent 
of Nyanja and Nyanza, names of the inland 
sea; used, the former in the south, the 
latter in the north. It is clear, therefore, 
that his reported account of the Nyassa is 
the offspring of his own conception, in his 
ownlanguage. But he has great resources; he 
tells us that caravansfrom the Cazembe going 
between the two lakes descend on Kilwa 
from the north-west. Why from that 
quarter? The Cazembe is nearly in the 
latitude of Kilwa. Then he adds that 
hundreds of caravans visit the northern end 
of Nyassa (Nyanja), though unknown fur- 
ther south. Why do they resort to that 
secluded and unapproachable point? Why 
do they remain unknown to everybody but 
Capt. Burton? When asked how he came 
to make this remarkable discovery, so 
directly opposed to all previous authorities, 
his answer is, ‘‘ Somebody told me.” 

It is not surprising that with this dispute 
in hand Captain Burton grows irritable and 
excited. To others, the question may seem 
to be, are there two lakes or one? Tohim, 
his conscience suggests that it is, whether he 
has not fabricated a statement in defence of 
his own views? Instead of endeavouring to 
vindicate his veracity, he multiplies disputes 
on all points in order to hide by confusion 
the point at issue, and flings dirt at his 
opponents. He might plead that he has 
been duped, but he cannot expect much 
lenity on that account; for while receiving 
the lessons of his Mephistopheles, he has 
imbibed not a little of his malignity. His 


object being to establish that instead of one 
lake 12° in length, there are two lakes with 
a caravan route passing between them from 
the Cazembe to the coast, he has very 





recently condescended to offer a proof of this 
fact of a most surprising kind. He informs 
us (‘Supplementary Papers,’ xxix.) that Dr. 
Livingstone, starting from Buromaji on the 
coast (lat. 6° 53’), reached the interior .of 
the continent, marching over the land 
between the lakes, and therefore calls on me 
to ery, “ peccavi.”” That of course I must 
do as soon as I find the preceding statement 
to be true. But I have always believed that 
Dr. Livingstone entered the continent where 
he now is by way of Mikindani, south of 
Kilwa, and the southern end of Nyanja. To 
that belief I still adhere. If Capt. Burton 
has any regard for his reputation, he will 
hasten to prove his assertion; and, until 
that be done, it is to be hoped that he will 
abstain from the intemperate use of pen and 
ink, W. D. Cootey. 








Religion and Allegiance; Two Sermons 
preached before the King. By Roger Main- 
waring. (London, 1627.) 


We are all familiar with the woes of authors 
whose works have been, in their own opinions, 
dealt with too hardly by the criticism of 
some leading journal of the present day. 
But what is the fate of the man who has 
been ill-treated by the Times or the Saturday 
Review compared with the fate of the man 
who has been ill-treated by Rushworth? In 
a few weeks, perhaps in a few days, the best 
newspaper article is forgotten; and the 
victim walks abroad with his head erect, 
as though nothing worth speaking of had 
happened. But a dry and laborious compiler 
like Rushworth never reaches the land of 
forgetfulness. If the general reader is shy 
of approaching his ponderous folios, there is 
always a generation of writers ready to hang 
upon his lips, and to deck out his old dull 
story in all the latest fashion of the hour. 

It is the misfortune of a vanquished cause 
that men cease to care about what its de- 
fenders thought or said. Laud’s force of 
character and high political position have 
indeed secured him a permanent place in 
English history. But who, even for histori- 
cal purposes, reads Montague’s ‘New Gag,’ 
or ‘Appello Cesarem ;’ or Sibthorpe’s ‘ Apo- 
stolic Obedience,’ or Mainwaring’s ‘ Religion 
and Allegiance’? Are not a few extracts 
to be found in Rushworth? and what is the 
use, even for an historian, of knowing more ? 

And yet, if anything is certain, it is that 
no history is ever properly written, unless 
the writer does his best to understand what 
people, of whose conduct or theories he dis- 
approves, have to say for themselves. And if 
ever there was a doctrine of which a writer 
of the present day is sure to disapprove, it 
is that which supported Charles I. when he 
was levying the forced loan which roused 
the people of England to demand the Peti- 
tion of Right, and for opposing which Eliot 
was a prisoner in the Gate House, and Went- 
worth in confinement in Kent. It appears 
to us a monstrous thing that a couple of 
Laudian divines should justify this iniquitous 
exaction from the pulpit, and should en- 
deayour to commit the nation to a recogni- 
tion of something very like absolute power. 

Nevertheless, let us hear, even if we strike. 





| Sibthorpe’s sermon was preached in February 
| 1627, at the Assizes at Northampton. Two 
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or three months later it was the cause of a 
great commotion in England, Archbishop 
Abbot refusing to license its publication, and 
being in consequence banished into Kent, 
and subsequently suspended from all judicial 
functions attached to his see. But the ser- 
mon itself is a poor production ; and anyone 
who takes the trouble to read it will have no 
difficulty in understanding why its author, 
son-in-law as he was to so influential a per- 
sonage as Sir John Lambe, never reached 
the episcopal bench. 

Roger Mainwaring was far superior to 
Sibthorpe in every way. The first of his 
two sermons was preached before the king 
at Oatlands, on July 4, just as a desperate 
effort was being made to collect the loan, in 
order to supply the needs of Buckingham 
after he landed in Rhé. And there is a 
fiery vehemence about the man, united with 
an evident wish to find an intellectual basis 
for his exhortations, which at once attracts 
attention. 

Translated into modern language, his ar- 
gument is that, if left to themselves, men 
would be simply a mass of individuals with- 
out possibility of order or discipline. To 
save them from this, God has placed them 
in various relations, and happiness and pro- 
sperity result from the fulfilment of the 
duties arising out of those relations. 

“From all which forenamed respects, there did 
arise that most high, sacred, and transcendent 
relation which naturally grows between the Lord's 
anointed and their loyal subjects; to and over 
whom their lawful sovereigns are no less than 
fathers, lords, kings, and gods on earth.” 


Out of the rule of kings comes harmony and 
order. 


“For that no parts within their dominions, no 
persons under their jurisdictions—be they never 
so great—can be privileged from their power, 
nor be exempted from their care, be they never so 
mean. To this power the highest and greatest 

eer must stoop, and cast down his coronet at the 
ootstool of his sovereign. The poorest creature 
which lieth by the wall, or goes by the highway- 
side, is not without sundry and sensible tokens of 
that sweet and royal care and providence which 
extendeth itself to the lowest of his subjects. The 
way they pass by is the king’s highway. ‘The 
laws which make provision for their relief take 
their binding force from the supreme will of their 
liege lord. The bread that feeds their hungry 
souls, the poor rags which hide their nakedness, 
all are the fruit and superfluity of that happy 
plenty and. abundance caused by a wise and 
peaceable government.” 


Such a power is superhuman. 

_ “For if it were of men, or if that power which 
is dispersed in communities and multitudes were 
collected and settled in the king, then might this 
power be thought human, and to rise from men.” 
Whereas kings have 


“a participation of God’s own omnipotency 
which He never did communicate to any multi- 
tudes of men in the world, but only and imme- 
diately to His own vicegerents, ee | that is His 
meaning when He saith, ‘ By me kings reign.’”’ 
Evidently Mainwaring wants something 
more than mere flattery of the reigning 
sovereign to fill his sermon with. He must 
have a theory to fall back upon; and if 
only we take the trouble to strip off the 
religious and biblical clothing from his 
thought, we shall find it wonderfully like 
the sayings of some men in our days whose 





words are of weight in the world. What, 
for instance, is the doctrine of a government 
standing up for the permanent needs of men 
above their shifting interests, but the very 
doctrine which Dr. Gneist has elaborated in 
so many voluminous works written in de- 
fence of what he calls “ the State,’”’ against 
the encroachments of society? And do not 
even those who do not share his views, and 
who perhaps differ amongst themselves as to 
the way in which the society of the future is 
to be organised, yet all agree in this, that in 
some way or another—by giving due weight 
to those who have the advantage of wealth 
and station, according to some; by giving 
free play to intelligence and virtue, accord- 
ing to others—the mass of men must be lifted 
up from the consideration of their immediate 
wants to provide, as far as possible, for that 
which is future and distant ? 

To us it seems so unutterably absurd that 
anyone in his senses should hope to find all 
this in Charles I., that it is long before we can 
recognise the possibility of looking for any- 
thing in coramon between Mainwaring and 
the thinkers of our own time. And yet if 
any set of men might be pardoned for look- 
ing to Charles, it was the religious party to 
which Mainwaring belonged. These men 
had ventured to think for themselves, and 
had been met by the House of Commons 
with the assertion that their doctrines were 
not in accordance with those of the Church 
of England. In the last Parliament Pym 
had reported that one of their number ought 
to be impeached, because, amongst other 
reasons, 

“the wisdom of all great States do concur 
herein. 1. Upon the principle of reason ; for that 
nothing works more upon the inward faculties 
than the stirrings in point of religion. 2. Upon 
the principle of experience, that the raising of 
a division or distemper in religion doth often 
meet in this ¢ertio to ruin the body of the Church 
and State.” 

What wonder if they saw the principles of 
justice and permanency represented better 
in Charles than in the House of Commons ? 

We can see that this was not so—that 
there were elements of weakness and tyranny 
in the exaggeration which they permitted 
themselves in defending their own cause ; 
elements, too, of justice and nobleness in the 
cause of their opponents which they entirely 
overlooked. But nothing will conduce so 
much to the proper understanding of this 
most important reign, as the knowledge that 
there were arrayed on both sides principles 
as well as persons; that one side won and 
the other lost, not because all the reason was 
on the side of the Parliament, and all the 
folly on the side of Charles, but because be- 
tween opposing reasons the balance inclined 
pretty heavily against the king. 

It is hardly necessary to go any furtlier. 
When once the theory had been accepted 
that the king represented the permanent 
interests of the State, we are prepared to 
hear that though assemblies are 
“necessary to the ends to which they were at 
first instituted, yet know we must that ordained 
they were not to this end, to contribute any 
right to kings whereby to challenge tributary 
aids and subsidiary helps, but for the more equal 
imposing and more easy exacting of that which 
unto kings doth appertain by natural and original 
law and justice as their proper inheritance, an- 





nexed to their imperial crowns from their very 
births. And therefore if, by a magistrate that is 
supreme ; if, upon necessity extreme and urgent, 
such subsidiary helps be required, a proportion 
being held respectively to the abilities of the 
persons charged, and the sum or quantity so re- 
quired surmount not too remarkably the use and 
charge for which it was levied, very hard would 
it be for any man in the world, that should not 
accordingly satisfy such demands, to defend his 
conscience from that heavy prejudice of resisting 
the ordinance of God and receiving to himself 
damnation, though every of those circumstances 
be not observed which by the municipal laws is 
required.” 

The way in which Mainwaring attempts 
to guard against extreme consequences is 
especially noticeable. But it was not to be 
expected that he should find favour with 
Parliament. He was impeached by the 
Commons, and Pym, who conducted the 
impeachment, seems to have found out that 
he had something more than a Court 
flatterer to deal with. Put upon his mettle, 
he too has his idea of the State to set forth. 

“The best form of government,” he said, “ is 
that which doth actuate and dispose every part 
and member of the State to the common good; 
and as those parts give strength and ornament to 
the whole, so they receive from it again strength 
and protection in their several stations and de- 
grees.” 

Far higher and nobier doctrine this than 
Mainwaring’s. The sermons were in the 
end condemned to be burnt. They appear 
now to be extremely rare. A search for 
them in the catalogues of the Museum 
Library ended in defeat. The extracts given 
above are taken from a copy in the library 
of Sion College. 

SamueL R. Garpiner. 








Johannis de Fordun Chronica Gentis Scotorun 
Edited by William F. Skene. Two vols. 
8vo. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.) 


WE welcome with much pleasure a new, and 
by far the best, edition of the Scotichronicon 
of John de Fordun. The production of it 
places us under a fresh obligation to the 
Scottish antiquaries, who have always set a 
praiseworthy example to their brethren across 
the Tweed. With the exception of two or 
three chartularies of some of the smaller 
religious houses in Scotland, there is no 
chronicle or book of monastic evidences con- 
nected with that country that has not been 
printed. Would that England could make 
the same boast! 

The work of Fordun, in one form or an- 
other, has-been long familiar to the historical 
student. Dean Gale was the first person to 
draw attention to it, by including it in his 
collection of medizval chronicles; and his 
labours were soon afterwards supplemented 
by Thomas Hearne of Oxford. His edition of 
Fordun, in five octavo volumes, is perhaps 
the most favourable specimen that we have 
of the typography of his remarkable series of 
Annals. Still, although more complete than 
Gale’s work, it is not free from blemishes. 
The text of Fordun with which the majority 
of our readers will be best acquainted, is that 
contained in two handsome folio volumes, 
published at Edinburgh in 1759, under the 
editorial care of Walter Goodall. All these 
editions must now be laid aside for that with 
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which Mr. Skene has recently favoured us, 
having rendered it doubly interesting by his 
prefaces and historical illustrations. 

There is little known about Fordun him- 
self. It is probable that he was a chantry- 
priest at Aberdeen, and it is pretty plain, 
from internal evidence, as Mr. Skene observes, 
that he wrote the earlier portion of his work 
between the years 1384 and 1387. It seems 
to have been Fordun’s intention to compile 
a history of his country, taking the Poly- 
chronicon of Ranulph Higden as his model. 
To effect this Fordun spared no pains. In 
the monastic libraries of Scotland he would 
find many MSS. which would be of use to 
him; and we know that he crossed the Bor- 
ders into England on a literary campaign. 
The references to authorities which, with a 
rare candour, he gives in his text, enable us 
to trace with more or less certainty the course 
of his reading. But these references are by 
no means exhaustive. Mr. Skene gives a 
list of fifty-seven works which Fordun quotes 
by name. But with many of these he seems 
to have been acquainted at second-hand 
through the pages of Higden, as for instance 
with Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of 
Huntingdon, and the ‘Gesta Regum’ of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury. As a Scot he would 
have great difficulty in gaining access to the 
English libraries. About Hexham, Durham, 
and York he knows next to nothing, and yet 
they had historians who could have assisted 
him. He found indeed in Scotland the Life 
of St. Margaret, which Turgot, prior of Dur- 
ham, had composed ; and he made large use 
of the works of Aclred, abbot of Rievaux, in 
Yorkshire. Aelred was a son of one of the 
hereditary priests of Hexham; but Fordun, 
strange to say, gives him a new name and 
nationality. He calls him Baldred, and seems 
to identify him with a local saint who was 
well known in Lothian in the eighth cen- 
tury. lFordun seems to have been almost 
entirely unacquainted with what we may call 
the Cuthbertine literature. He knew nothing 
of the Chronicle of Lanercost. But Laner- 
cost might well be excused for refusing to 
open her scanty hutch of books even to an 
antiquary from Scotland. 

However comprehensive the design and 
collections of Fordun may have been, we 
know that he only completed five books 
of his History and a portion of the sixth. 
. These bring the annals of Scotland down to 
the year 1153, the year of the decease of 
David I. Soon after Fordun’s death, his 
unfinished labours were taken up by a friendly 
chronicler, Walter Bower, who carried on 
the history to the death of James I. in 1436. 
But Bower did more than this. He not 
only added nearly eleven books to the five 
which Fordun left behind him, but he intro- 
duced many interpolations into his pre- 
decessor’s work, which were unrecognised 
until Mr. Skene was fortunate enough to 
discover the MS. on which his edition of 
Fordun is based. In the obscure little 
German town of Wolfenbiittel is a fine li- 
brary, the gift of a Duke of Brunswick, in 
which is a MS. of the Scotichronicon as it 
left Fordun’s hands. It is unnecessary to 
say that this is a volume of exceeding value. 
And it is the more important to know what 
Fordun and Bower severally wrote, because 
it is evident that Bower, from political mo- 





tives, altered Fordun’s facts as well as inter- 
polated his narrative. The knowledge of this 
makes us lvok with no little suspicion upon 
those portions of the Chronicle for which 
Bower is more immediately responsible. 

Theearlier part of Fordun’s work might very 
appropriately be called a Scottish Aineid. 
The writer is so much at home with Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, that we see how fond he was 
of historical romance. 
say that this portion of Fordun’s History 
seems to have been an afterthought. It 
was his intention, in the first instance, to 
deduce the annals of his country from Mal- 
colm Canmore to his own time. He sub- 
sequently changed his plan and went farther 
back, and then he found materials which 
were often of a very questionable character. 
Still, as a whole, his work is oneof high value, 
because it is the only General Chronicle of 
Scotland to which the historical student can 
refer. It is strange that in a country where 
the amor patric was so keen, more annalists 
should not have arisen to celebrate her fame. 

The central figure in Fordun’s Chronicle, 
nay the central figure in all Scottish history, 
seems to us to be David I. He was the 
great organiser of his kingdom, and it needed 
organisation. English on his mother’s side, 
and brought up at the English court, an 
English noble all his life, he remodelled or 
created nearly all the institutions of his 
country after an English pattern. He was 
the great lawgiver of his country, the intro- 
ducer of a new aristocracy, and the protector 
of freedom as the founder of the free burghs 
of Scotland with their chartered privi- 
leges. He had the Norman love of order 
and discipline, and he made his people love 
it, as far as it was in their nature to do so. 
As a Church reformer he was wonderfully 
successful. He practically established a new 
Church upon the old Celtic foundations, bring- 
ing in the foreign monastic orders and a 
fresh ritual. He founded six bishoprics, 
and some of the noblest religious houses in 
Scotland owe their origin and their endow- 
ments to his pious generosity. David was 
blessed with a son of rare promise and 
ability, but who predeceased him, and the 
father did not long survive his child. To 
say that his people mourned him would be 
too slight a compliment. John of Hexham 
could say of him, “ Cujus memoria per omnes 
generationes in benedictione sit. Similis illius 
princtpis in diebus nostris non fuit.” But 
those who would know more of the virtues 
of sire and son must read Aelred’s noble 
panegyric upon them. It occupies as many as 
fifteen chapters in Fordun’s History. Anew 
edition of this tract, conjoined with the other 
products of Aelred’s pen, would be worthy 
of the attention of our Historical Societies. 

We are glad to Jearn that the abridg- 
ments, etc., of Fordun’s Chronicle are to form 
a part of the series in which these two 
volumes appear. We trust they will contain, 
inter alia, & good index to the set. As we 
have now before us, probably, the most com- 
plete evidences of early Scottish history that 
we are likely to obtain, we shall be glad to 
see from Mr. Skene’s pen a critical history 
of the Celtic race. Noone is so well qualified 
to extract the gold from the dross, of which 
there is a considerable quantity. 

James Rarne. 


But it is only fair to * 





The Parisians. 4 Vols. By Lord Lytton. 
(Blackwood & Sons, 1874.) 


Lorp Lytron’s reputation as a novelist is of 
a somewhat curious kind ; it rests upon one 
incontestable fact—for forty-six years he con- 
tinued tosupply the publicwithalarge number 
of novels which were confessedly ambitious 
and undeniably good of their kind, and those 
kinds were very various. But this is hardly 
by itself an adequate explanation of the fact 
that at any time between 1827 and 1873 Mr. 
Bulwer, or Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, or 
Lord Lytton, would have had to be named 
as one of the first three or four living 
English novelists, and that between the death 
of Scott and the publication of ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
he would have been placed at the head of all 
by something of the same kind of consent, and 
on something of the same kind of ground, as 
Byron after thepublication of ‘Childe Harold’ 
was placed at the head of living English 
poets. And what makes this long term of 
generally recognised pre-eminence, this still 
longer term of incontestable eminence, a 
more curious problem is, that all the time 
there were good judges, who got to be the 
majority among good judges at last, who 
maintained that if this reputation was not 
spurious, it was at any rate exaggerated; that 
there was an element of pretension in it, 
almost an element of charlatanism. It would 
be useless to deny that there was an element 
in Lord Lytton’s popularity, a side of his 
talent which was fairly open to satire and 
caricature ; it would be equally useless to deny 
that he was a diligent and skilful man of 
letters, but the puzzling thing is that his 
genuine skill and his false ambition, if it was 
a false ambition, helped each other and sus- 
tained each other to the last. There have 
been plenty of critics to assert or imply that 
his sublimities were stilted and his mysticism 
shallow, and his knowledge of the world 
superficial; and they could always make out 
a very plausible case, only they never an- 
swered the question why he did not go the 
way of Samuel Warren, and G. P. R. James, 
and the Abbé Delille. It is some approach to 
an answer to say that in the early and critical 
part of the author’s career his social and lite- 
rary reputation helped each other amazingly, 
so that he was able in the absence of competi- 
tors to place himself on a pedestal, and that 
then industry and intelligence were enough 
to keep him there. And it carries us a little 
further to notice that he was careful to renew 
himself, that he passed from fashionable life 
to the romance of crime and of psychological 
mysteries, and from these to historical ro- 
mances that contained a good deal of historical 
theory, and from these tothe poetry of middle- 
class life, domestic and commercial, and from 
these to spiritualism, and from spiritualism to 
sociological speculation, with a versatility that 
did not leave his public time to tire. But this 
only suggests another difficulty,—his versa- 
tility was largely sustained by borrowing, and 
it cannot be said that he always borrowed 
from his equals or his superiors, or that he 
always improved what he borrowed. In 
‘The Parisians,’ for instance, we feel not once 
or twice that the author has read the ‘Mem- 
ber for Paris,’ and other sketches by the 
same well-known hand in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Cornhill Magazine, and we 
do not feel that the author of ‘ The Parisians’ 
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is exactly the more penetrating or the more 
incisive of the two ; and yet ‘ The Parisians’ 
serves in a way to sustain a reputation of 
quite a different order from that which the 
‘Member for Paris’ helped to make. There is 
another contrast between the two books which 
throws some light upon the problem we are 
trying to elucidate: the author of the ‘ Mem- 
ber for Paris’ seems to value himself upon his 
ideas,toclaim hisreader’s respecton theground 
that he has such an ingenious insight into the 
corruption of French society, and represents 
what he sees so wittily: while the author of 
‘The Parisians’ seems to value his views and 
his ideas chiefly if not exclusively because 
they have commended themselves to him. 
And here, perhaps, we touch the secret why 
an ambition distinctly in excess of Lord 
Lytton’s imagination and his intelligence 
(though both were decidedly above the ave- 
rage of even able men) did not defeat itself, 
why it was an element in the success he 
attained. His personality was more distin- 
guished than his talent, and his talent always 
displayed itself on the level of his personality : 
the public, at least the unsophisticated section 
of it, admired his books at more than their 
intrinsic value, in the same sort of way as 
the conversation of a high-toned, high-bred 
man is admired more than that of a mere 
sayer of good things, save that the charm of 
high-bred conversation depends a great deal 
upon reticence and refinement of temperance, 
whereas the charm of Lord Lytton is a subtle 
_— joyousness, a high-strung pride of 

e. 

‘The Parisians’ is at once an illustration 
of the essential distinction which placed Lord 
Lytton above the average run of successful 
novelists, and of the peculiarities of his talent 
as a successful novelist. From the latter point 
of view it does not detract from its value 
that it is, at least in its present form, not one 
of his most successful works. We say in its 
present form, because, as we have the same 
scheme of constitution for France invented 
by the same character twice over, it is obvi- 
ous that, though the author’s death left very 
few gaps to fill, he had not passed a final 
decision on the work as far as it went. This 
incompleteness, and what it is natural to 
take for traces of the disjointed stiffness of 
incipient age, only make it easier to detect 
the springs of the powerful machine that had 
been wound up so often, and seemed to be 
beginning to go to pieces at last. 

The plot is very characteristic ; it is com- 
plicated without being in the least sensational, 
and keeps our curiosity alive, while it rather 
chills than excites our interest. Instead of 
following the discoveries which the charac- 
ters make by their own energy, we watch 
languidly the disclosures which the author 
doles out impartially at arbitrary intervals to 
them and to us. It is not till near the end 
of the second volume that we are told the 
situation of the hero, though there was no 
reason for keeping it back except that the 
author thought the disclosure would come 
with more effect when it served to make 
a mass of incomprehensible conduct com- 
paratively intelligible. There are three per- 
sons who are more or less interested in the 
fate of a girl who is and is not legitimate, 
and turns out at last to be a ballet-dancer in 
love with a Red poet. Of the three one is a 





grand-uncle who wishes to provide for her as 
the representative of her mother ; another, 
the hero, is the representative of her father, 
who has left him a fortune, with the obliga- 
tion in conscience to give her as much of it 
as he thinks she deserves or will do her 
good ; the third is a financier, who wanted 
to marry the mother, and fancies erroneously 
that he was thwarted by the father of the 
secondary hero, who is French (a Breton 
noble), while the principal hero is English, 
and a good deal of the story turns upon 
the shadowy schemes of vengeance of this 
financier, who is a Liberal, happily defeated 
by another financier, who is an Imperialist. 
The two financiers rather resemble well- 
managed puppets rehearsing a spirited imi- 
tation of Balzac’s comedy of affairs. Still 
there is a good deal of skill in the way the 
secret about the daughter of Louise Duval is 
made to interpenetrate the rest of the story, 
which is intended to give us a panorama of 
Paris society at the period of the fall of 
the Second Empire. There is a Breton 
noble, whose estate has been ruined, and 
who comes to Paris to learn how to keep 
the ruins together; there are Legitimist 
nobles who are not ruined, though the 
sons are reduced to find pocket-money for 
their pleasures and their charities by setting 
up a shop of dandies’ requisites for their 
nurse to manage; an exquisite of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, a vivewi who disappears 
under a cloud, and reappears as a consum- 
mate politician, who uses a secret society 
and a journal, of which he makes the Red 
poet editor, as machines to abolish the Second 
Empire. Then there is a poetess who was 
intended for an opera-singer, and eventually 
marries the English hero after a great deal 
of heart-searching about her vocation, and a 
great deal of correspondence with a Madame 
de Grantmesnil, and also after a narrow 
escape of sacrificing herself to the redemption 
of the Red poet, which is taken in hand 
under better auspices (with what success 
we do not learn, as the book is unfinished) 
by the daughter of Louise Duval. There are 
perhaps two thoroughly lifelike characters in 
the book,—the good-natured, tasteless duenna 
of the poetess, and the Red poet, who is 
made up of insatiable vanity and diseased 
sensibility, passing into insincere ferocity ; 
and it might be possible to add the bourgevis 
exquisite, who contrasts throughout effec- 
tively with the real aristocrats witheut ever 
becoming vulgar. 

In general the characters that have not 
to carry on the story are better than those 
who have; there is nothing to disturb 
their make-up as lay figures, and the make- 
up is often careful enough. The conduct 
of the acting characters is, for the most 
part, unreal and theatrical (the poetess is an 
exception), but then it is also true that there 
is an element in most of us that finds the 
theatrical method of procedure pleasanter 
and finer than the method of real life, and 
that it was part of Lord Lytton’s distinction 
that his personality was strong enough to 
enable him to indulge his preference for the 
theatrical, and to enable his readers to indulge 
their preference for—once unblushingly. 
And one sees the value, such as it is, of his 
situations all the better because in his latest 


| story they are arbitrarily produced, and 





| 12ortals, 


terminate without result: our interest is 
not in the action, but in a complicated series 
of esthetic moments. Occasionally the 
conversations are amusing, one especially, 
where it is brought out that the Red poet 
has condemned Tasso without reading him, 
but in general the characters talk opinions 
rather than epigrams. One learns at great 
length, and yet without much fatigue, that 
Lord Lytton thought the same as most 
Englishmen about the interests of France, 
and that he had been much exercised by the 
ideal reasons which might prevent an Eng- 
lishman from marrying an actress, or even, if 
very fastidious, an authoress, and had more- 
over endeavoured to enter into the peculiar 
trials of a womanly woman of genius. Of 
course it would have been better if the 
characters, or at least the situations, could 
have been made to speak for themselves, 
instead of being the mouthpieces of the 
author. But if the characters talk the 
author’s opinions, we have still reason to be 
thankful that they are not made to talk his 
system ; if his originality is not sufficient to 
enable him to think very differently from 
common people, at least it serves him to 
think at first-hand in the concrete what they 
were thinking already at second-hand in the 
abstract. It is always a praise to have lived 
near the rose. Lord Lytton spent his life 
in coming very near to many roses; if he 
failed to gather any rose for us, he made us 
artificial flowers of the very best pot-pourri. 
We may say, if we are ungrateful, that the 
colours showed best by gaslight; but, after 
all, the fragrance comes through the paint. 
G. A. Sincox. 








Books FoR CHILDREN. 

Or late years there has been a healthy reaction 
shown in the books written for children, Moral 
conflict is not so frequently depicted as it wes, for 
every vice and virtue has had its turn, Children’s 
feelings have been analysed and dissected with an 
amount of skill which has been somewhat wasted 
on such volatile material. The animals, too, have 
been pressed into the service, and made to bear 
their part in this subjective teaching. Ducks have 
set an example of truthfulness and sobriety ; cats 
have shown surpassing generosity ; rats and mice 
have been made to proclaim that “ honesty is the 
best policy.” But even this stage is passing by, 
and there is now a healthy amount of story-bhooks 
without any particular moral, or, if they have 
a moral, it is something simple and easily com- 
prehended in ehild life. 

There is a tendency in the popular taste towards 
fairy tales, with their vivid colouring, their broad 
effects, their grotesque variety. But a thoroughly 
good fairy tale is a very difficult thing to produce. 
It should not be too long, it should not be too 
horrible, it should be funny without effort, and 
without vulgarity, and it should keep up its in- 
terest to the last word. We do not think Queer 
Foli:: Seven Stories by the Right Hon. Kb. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. (Macmillan and Co.), 
quite fulfils these conditions. The writer has a 
quick eye for the picturesque, and a great knaclf 
of painting horrors, but we pity the sensitive 
child who dreams after hearing one of his stories. 
They are best suited for sturdy schoolboys and 
their strong-minded sisters from twelve years old 
and upwards. “The Warlock of Combe,” the 
first story in the book, is amusing, and is told 
with great spirit. A warlock—perhaps it is not 
generally known—is a wise man of the woods who 
watches over the interests of specially favoured 
Ile is introduced to us es defending a 
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farmer who has been entrapped into the company 
of a highwayman in a dark forest. The friendly 
warlock puts the highwayman to flight by causing 
a number of hares and rabbits to fly at him, and 
the ruffian is finally suppressed by having a well- 
aimed hedgehog thrown in his face. The farmer 
and his daughter Grace go through many subse- 
quent adventures, in which the warlock befriends 
them. We like even better than this the story of 
Little Grub, the boy who dreams that he is taken 
prisoner by Punch, is sugared into an image on a 
T'welfth-cake, and wakes to find himself carried in 
rheumatic fever to a children’s hospital. “The 
Strange City,” too, which is the capital of some 
Utopia or New Atlantis, where a cabman is in- 
dignant at being given more than his fare, and 
one of “ the company’s servants ” refuses a gratuity, 
is funny. But “The Pig-Faced Queen,” which 
clumsily attempts to make fun of the women’s 
questions of the day, only succeeds in being vulgar ; 
and ‘The Old Bachelor Married ” is not a suitable 
story for children, and ought not to be given to 
them to read. 

The Fairy Family: a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology 
of Europe, by Archibald Maclaren (Macmillan 
and Co.) has a great deal that is interesting in its 
information about the fairy beliefs of various 
nations, and the verses which illustrate them are 
some of them pretty and for the most part spirited. 
Take, for instance, these lines from ‘* The Elf Folk 
and Little Mabel,” as a specimen of the pleasant 
way in which most of the stories are told :— 


“ Trooping, trooping, on they go 
O’er the dewy grass, 
Little feet as white as snow 
Twinkling as they pass; 
O'er the grass their mantles sweep, 
And the daisies roused from sleep 
Half unclose their dreamy eyes 
Timidly and with surprise— 
Nothing but the starry skies 
And the dewy grass. 
“Listen! listen! all is still— 
Mabel is asleep. 
Up upon the window sill, 
Where nasturtiums creep ; 
All into the room have gone, 
Sound cf turning hinge was none, 
Past the box of mignonette 
In that latticed window set, 
To the curtained bassinette— 
Mabel is asleep.” 


But there is nothing about that great host of 
fire-fairies—the Salamander tribe—nor abcut the 
gnomes, who are the guardians of subterranean 
treasure ; and Ireland ought to have been repre- 
sented amongst the fairy-haunted lands. 

Fantastic Stories. By Richard Leander, trans- 
lated by Paulina Granville, and illustrated by M. 
Fraser-Tytler (Ifenry 8. King and Co.) Richard 
Leander in his preface professes to have written 
these stories while away from his home during the 
Franco-German war. We should like to know 
the German of the sentence which has been thus 
rendered in English, “They must be buried high 
on the tops of mountains, so that they can look 
out over the country, far away into the valleys 
where the ships sail.” But the stories of “The 
Knight who grew Rusty,” and “Heino in the 
Marsh,” are beautiful, and none of them are un- 
interesting ; the translation is for the most part 
smooth and easy, and the book has the additional 
charm of being prettily illustrated. 

Happy Spring-Time in Pictures. Verses for 
Mothers and Children. By Mrs. Charles Heaton, 
with illustrations by Oscar Pletsch. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Oscar Pletsch’s pictures are delightful. 
They are chiefly of round chubby children tod- 
dling into every sort of mischief. It must be very 
difficult to make a book that will do equally for 
mothers and children. In this case we should 


advise that the children should have the pictures, 
and the mothers the verses, but the children will 
have the best of it. 






| to whom he is devoted. The hero goes back 


Feathers and Fairies ; or, Stories from the Realms 
of Fancy, by the Hon. Augusta Bethell (Griffith 
and Farran), will be a favourite with children, and 
may safely be given to them. The stories are 
graceful, and are told with much feeling. We 
specially liked “The Fairy Lobelia,” and “The 
Bag of Troubles and the Bag of Joys.” 

Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties, by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, with Fifty Illustrations by M. E. 
Haweis (Isbister and Co.), is a story about chil- 
dren, but not well calculated for them. It is too 
sensational, and the tragic end is too harrowing. 
Some of the situations are very comical, as for 
instance that of the nasty concoction Ben makes 
for soup and is compelled to drink up to save 
appearances. But the style is laboured, and has 
too many long words in it. What does a little 
child know about “depressing circumstances,” 
“wounded sensibility”—of being “ proportion- 
ately agitated,” or of a “hazardous operation ”? 
The illustrations are very much above the average, 
and are the principal attraction of the book. One 
of the prettiest is that near the end, which has 
underneath it “I shall never marry you now, 
Ben.” But why did Mr. Haweis kill Pet? 

The best children’s book we have seen this 
Christmas is Lob-lie-by-the-Fire ; or, the Luck of 
Lingborough and other Tales. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, author of ‘Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances, &c.,’ with Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank (George Bell and Sons).—The story is of a 
baby-waif picked up and adopted by two old maiden 
ladies. In spite of, or in consequence of, judicious 
training, the boy becomes restless and runs away. 
His adventures with sailors and soldiers are 
told, and his final restoration to his home, 
through the influence of a tall Highlander 


and conceals himself in the neighbourhood, doing 
out of long delayed gratitude many small good 
offices for his benefactresses, and keeping up a 
delusion that he is the Lubber-fiend, or Lob-lie- 
by-the-fire; a certain spirit of which he had 
heard stories in his early days. He is discovered 
at last asleep, with his arms round the neck of a 
favourite old dog. But this bald description can 
give no idea of the freshness and charm, with 
which the story is told. Mrs. Ewing has much 
of the grace and the graphic power in which 
Mrs. Gaskell excelled, and she adds to them an 
originality of her own. The finding of the baby 
under the bush of broom, during the search for 
the lost diamond, is told with great humour, while 
the episode of the death of the tall Highland 
soldier, and the timely warning given him by the 
little hero which saved him from disgrace, are full 
of pathos. The other stories in the book are 
good, “ Timothy’s Shoes,” “ Benjy in Beastland,” 
&e., but especially the one called “ the Peace Egg,” 
which has for its hero a fascinating boy named 
Robin. Take the following example of him :— 
Robin wants to have a military funeral for one of 
his sister Dora’s dolls, an old one to which she is 
much attached. Dora is in great grief, but she 
has a sympathetic little brother called Nicholas:— 


“The eyes of the soft-hearted Nicholas began to 
fill with tears, and he squatted down before her, look- 
ing most dismal. He had a fellow-feeling for her 
attachment to an old toy, and yet Robin’s will was 
law to him. 

“¢Couldn’t we make a coffin, and pretend the body 
was inside?’ he suggested. ‘No! we couldn't,’ said 
Robin; ‘I wouldn’t play the Dead March after an 
empty candle-box. It’sa great shame, and I promised 
she should be chaplain in one of my night gowns too.’ 
‘Perhaps you'll get just as fond of the new one, 
said Nicholas, turning to Dora. But Dora cnly cried, 
‘No, no! He shall have the new one to bury, and 
T'll keep my poor dear, darling Betsy,’ and she clasped 
Betsy tighter than before. ‘ That's the meanest thing 
you've said yet, retorted Robin, ‘for you know 
mamma wouldn’t let me bury the new one.” And 
with an air of great disgust he quitted the nursery.” 


Harry's Big Boots: a Fatry Tale for “ Smaile 


tence of the preface is this:—“ There needs no 
‘author’s apology’ for aught written for the 
oung.” We do not think this is true, but if it 
so, ‘ Harry’s Big Boots’ is an exception to the 
tule. The writer says it has been “ committed to 
the stern custody of print with the hope of mak- 
ing some little child laugh.” This is a benevolent 
intention; we hope it will be more successful 
with the little child than it hasbeen with our- 
selves. 
The Little People, and other Tales. By Lady 
Pollock, W. K. Clifford, and Walter Herries 
Pollock (Chapman and Hall), There is a good 
deal that is amusing in this collection of fairy 
tales ; they are prettily written, and the fun in 
them is for the most part really funny. We like 
best the story of “ Silvershine,” by Lady Pollock ; 
and the “Giant’s Shoes,” by Professor Clifford. 
We wish the latter story had been longer, for we 
want to hear a great deal more of that giant. 
“He slept for three weeks at a time, and two 
days after he woke his breakfast was brought to 
him, consisting of bright brown horses sprinkled 
on his bread and butter.” That was something 
like a giant! We hope next Christmas some 
more clever people will associate themselves to- 
gether to give us amusement of this sort; or if 
these same clever people will do it again, both 
young and old will welcome their book. . 
F, M. Owen. 








NEWS AND NOTES. 


As our readers have long been expecting the 
series of articles on Junius, by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, we beg to inform them that 
although the work has been interrupted by the 
Geneva Arbitration and the terrible Tichborne 
case, it has not by any means been relinquished. A 
good deal has already been written, and the Chief 
Justice has spent many hours, won from his la- 
borious weeks, at the British Museum in collect- 
ing evidence. The services of an eminent expert in 
handwriting have also been called into requisition. 


Tue 37th number of Fors Clavigera (Jan. 1, 
1874) contains a clearer account than has yet been 
given of the community which Professor Ruskin 
proposes to establish. Its object is “the highest 
same education of English men and women 
iving by agriculture in their native land.” It is 
to live under the laws—slightly modified—of 
Florence in the 14th century. “In what addi- 
tional rules may be adopted I shall follow, for the 
most part, Bacon or Sir Thomas More, under sanc- 
tion always of that higher authority which of late 
the English nation has wholly set its strength to 
defy—that of the Founder of its Religion.” And 
he adds a well-known passage out of Plato's 
‘Republic.’ “That it should be left to me,” he 
complains, “to begin such a work, with only one 
man in England—Thomas Carlyle—to whom I 
can look for steady guidance, is alike wonderful 
and sorrowful to me....I am left utterly 
stranded and alone in life and thought. . . .” 


“I don’t suppose any man, with a tongue in his 
head and zeal to use it, was ever left so entirely un- 
attended to, as he grew old, by his early friends ; and 
it is doubly and trebly strange to me, because I have 
lost none of my power of sympathy with them. Some 
are chemists, and I am always glad to hear of the 
last new thing in elements; some are paleontologists, 
and I am no less happy to know of any lately un- 
buried beast peculiar in his bones; the lawyers and 
clergymen can always interest me with any story out 
of their courts or parishes; but not one of them ever 
asks what I am about myself. If they chance to meet 
me in the streets of Oxford, they ask whether I am 
staying there. When I say yes, they ask how I like 
it; and when I tell them I don’t like it all, and 
don’t think little girls should have large shoes, they 
tell me I ought to read the ‘Cours de Philosophie 
Positive.’” 


There are not wanting, however, people besides 





Folke.” By S. E. Gay. With illustrations by 





the author (Samuel Tinsley.) The opening sen- 


Mr. Carlyle who cordially weleome Mr. Ruskin’s 
| ideal of “ simplicity of life without coarseness, and 
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delight in life without lasciviousness ;” and to whom 
the monthly reading of Fors is like a bath in arun- 
ning stream or a walk in the cool air of the dawn. 
There would be more if he would not persist in 
ublishing with such an outlandish bookseller as 
Mir. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 

Mr. Witt1am Macmartu, of Edinburgh, has 
obtained the consent of Mr. Kinloch to copy that 

ntleman’s two volumes of manuscript Scotch 
pallads for the use of Professor F. J. Child, of 
Harvard, in the new edition of his ‘ English and 
Scotch Ballads.’ There is still one collection, at 
least, of MS. ballads at Abbotsford which Sir 
Walter Scott used for his ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ 
that Professor Child has not yet got access to; 
but we hope that the heiress of Abbotsford or 
her trustees will allow the Professor to have this 
volume copied, so that he may exhaust all possible 
sources of ballad supply. 

Dr. James Russet Lowett is now at Flo- 
rence, whence he will return to the United States 
in the spring, staying in Paris and London on his 
way home. It is hoped that, during the time he 
is in London, he will take the chair at one of 
the meetings of the New Shakspere Society, of 
which he is one of the vice-presidents, and to 
whose transactions he will, after a time, conitri- 
bute a paper. It is also understood that he will 
answer Professor Joseph Payne’s argument against 
him in the last part of the ‘Chaucer Society’s 
Essays,’ as to the sounding of the final e in Old 
French and Early English verse, a point on which 
Dr. Lowell, in his ‘My Study Windows,’ dis- 
puted Professor Payne’s views, or his understand- 
ing ‘of them, as contained in that gentleman’s 
paper in the Philological Soctety’s Transactions, 


Proressor SEELEY is to lecture for six con- 
secutive nights next week in Edinburgh and other 
towns near it. His lectures in Edinburgh will be, 
as usual, given to the Philosophical Society there. 

M. Jonn AntTHONY GALIGNANI, the elder of 
the two brothers who carry on Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, has just died at the age of seventy-seven. 

Tae New Swaxkspere Socrety is to have a 
fresh series of publications added to the five named 
in its director’s prospectus, namely, one of ‘ Shak- 
spere ‘Allusion-Books,’ The works will be edited 
chiefly by Dr. C. Mansfield Ingleby, who has sug- 
gested as the first of them— 

1. Greene’s ‘Groatesworth of Wit,’ 1596, a 
copy of which is in Mr. Henry Huth’s library, 
and which was me — — — 
spelling and punctuation, ir rton S 
~¥ 1813, in Tito. To this "aan Dr. Ingleby will 
add copious illustrations. 

2. Henry Chettle’s ‘Kind Hart’s Dream,’ 4to ; 
with no date, but it must be about 1600. Copies 
are in Mr. Henry Huth’s library, and in the British 
Museum. 

8. Henry Chettle’s ‘Mourning Garment,’ pub- 
lished anonymously in 4to, without date; but it 
must be about 1 A copy is in Mr. Henry 
Huth’s library and in the British Museum. 

4. If Mr. S. Christie-Miller’s consent be ob- 
tained, his copy, in his Heber Collection of Ballads, 
of ‘A Mournefull Dittie, entituled Elizabeth’s 
Losse, together with a Welcome for ning James, to 
a pleasant new tune. Imprinted at London for 
T. P.’ [Thomas Purfoote the younger (1597- 
1629), about March 24, 1603, the date of James’s 
accession. 

This ballad, as is known by Mr. Christie-Miller’s 
catalogue of his ballads, contains the following 
stanza :— 

“ You Poets all, brave Shakspere, 

Johnson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write 

For England’s Queene. 

Lament, lament,” &c. 

It is hoped that Mr. Christie-Miller will himself 
edit this ballad for the Society, while Mr. Henry 
Huth’s well-known unfailing generosity is relied 
on for permission to copy and reprint his books. 
Francis Meres’s ‘Palladis Tamia,’ 1598, already 
announced as to be edited for the New Shakspere 





Society by Dr. Ingleby, will naturally fall into this 
series of ‘Shakspere Allusion-Books,’ and will be 
edited by J. W. Hales, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Ruskin has sent fifty guineas to Mr. 
Furnivall for the Chaucer Society—twenty as a sub- 
scription, thirty as a donation—witha note, in which 
he says, “ Iam grateful to you in no small degree for 
yourteaching concerning Chaucer. . . [congratulate 
you very earnestly onthe fine literary work you have 
done for England.” Though the Chaucer Society has 
been so miserably and grudgingly supported by 
rich nien and libraries in England, it has yet done 
work worthy of the liberal help that it is to be 
hoped it will some day get. Money is all that it 
and the other Early English Societies want now. 


Members of the Early English Text Society and 
others who possess Mr. Sweet's edition of lfred’s 
translation of Gregory's ‘Pastoral Care,’ may be 
glad to learn that the Latin original is now very 
accessible. An excellent and handy edition of the 
Benedictine Text has lately been printed at Leipsic, 
“‘sumtibus Ernesti Bredti,” and another edition of 
the same text, with a modern English translation 
by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, has also lately been 
published by Parker & Co. 


Tue Hunterian Club at Glasgow, which is 
issuing a series of Scotch Poets, and one of English, 
beginning with Samuel Rowlands, is lucky in 
having some liberal members of Council. One of 
them will give the members of the Club in 1873, 
Richard Niccoll’s ‘ Sir Thomas Overburie’s Vision,’ 
1616, with an introduction by that well-known 
editor, Mr. James Maidment. Another will give 
the members in 1874, Patrick Hannay’s ‘The 
Nightingale,’ ‘Sheretine and Mariana,’ ‘A Happy 
Husband,’ ‘ Elegies on the Death of Queen Anne,’ 
‘Songs and Sonnets, 1622.’ The Hunterian Club's 
first issue for 1873 will be sent to members in 
January 1874, and will consist of the remaining 
works of Alexander Craig ; his ‘ Poeticall Essayes, 
1604;’ ‘ Poeticall Recreations, 1623;’ ‘ Pilgrime 
and Heremite, 1631 ;’ ‘ Miscellaneous Poems, with 
a Preface by Dr. David Laing;’ Samuel Row- 
lands’s ‘ Diogenes’ Lanthorne, 1607’— 

*‘ Athens I seeke for honest men ; 
But I shall finde them, God knows when; 
Ile search the citie, where if I can see 
One honest man, he shal goe with me.” 


Samuel Rowlands’ ‘A Foole’s Bolt is soone 
shott, 1614’ (a collection of stories in verse) ; 
Part I. of ‘George Bannatyne’s celebrated MS. of 
Scotch eds written by him during the Plague 
of 1568.’ If further subscriptions come in, more 
books will be issued. The Second Part of the 
Bannatyne MS. and other Poems of Rowlands’s 
are in the press. The honorary secretary of the 
Society is Mr. Alexander Smith, 43 Campbell 
Street West, Glasgow. 


Tue Early English Text Society announces that, 
in its original series, its Publications for 1874 will 
be chosen from—‘ The Gest Historiale of the De- 
struction of Troy;’ translated from Guido de 
Colonna, in alliterative verse, and edited from the 
unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, 
by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rey. G. A. 
Panton, Part II. (Now ready.)—‘The Early 
English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British 
Museum; Fairfax MS. 14 in the Bodleian; the 
Gottingen MS. theol. 107; MS. R. 3. 8 in Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; edited by the Rev. R. Morris, 
LL.D. Part I. with two a ge fac- 
similes by Cooke and Fotheringham. (Part I. to 
be ready in January.)—‘ The Lay Folk’s Mass- 
Book,’ four texts, edited from the MSS. by the 
Rey, T. F. Simmons, Canon of York. (In the 

ress.) —‘ Palladius on Husbondrie,’ englisht (ab. 
11490 A.D.), edited from the unique MS, in Col- 
chester Castle, by the Rev. Barton Lodge, M.A. 
Part II. (In the press.)—‘ The Blickling Ho- 
milies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
ae MS. of the 10th century, by the Rev, 
Richard Morris, LL.D. (With a photolithograph.) 
(In the press.) —‘Generydes,’ a Romance, edited 





from the unique MS. (ab. 1440 a.p.), in Trinity 
College Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Part H.— 
‘Thomas of Ercildoun: his Rymes and his Pro- 
phecies;’ edited from all the extant MSS., by James 
A. Hf. Murray, Esq.— Merlin,’ Part IV., contain- 
ing Preface, Index, and Glossary. Edited by H. 
B. Wheatley, Esq. 

In its Extra Series, its Publications for 1874 will 
be—‘ Lonelich’s Saint Graal,’ edited by F. J. Fur- 
nivall, Esq., M.A. Part I. (To be ready in Ja- 
nuary.)—‘ Barbour’s Bruce,’ Part II., edited from 
the MSS. and early printed editions by the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, M.A. (At press.) —‘ Early English Pro- 
nunciation,’ with especial reference to Shakspere 
and Chaucer, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part 
IV. (To be ready by May 1.) 

Wittiam Roy, who took part in Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament, and who is 
also famous in English literature for his bitter 
satirical poem against Cardinal Wolsey, was like- 
wise the translator and editor of a religious con- 
versation between father and son, written anony- 
mously in German, which is commonly quoted 
under the title of ‘ Dialogus inter patrem Chris- 
tianum et filium contumacem,’ All that has 
hitherto been known of this translation is that it 
was printed about the year 1527, at Strasburg, 
where Roy stayed’ after his separation from Tyn- 
dale. Ware's agents bought up the entire edition 
so successfully that not a single co y of the work 
was to be found in any library in Wagland or on 
the Continent, or even in that of the British 
Museum. Hitherto the existence of the work 
was known only by the quotations from it in the 
works of Tyndale and Sir Thomas More, and in 
the list of books proscribed as heretical by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury between 1527 and 
1532. A perfect copy of this translation has 
recently been found in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, bound up with the (also extremely rare) 
first edition of Roy’s Satire against Wolsey, 
‘Rede me and be not wrothe’ ae Reprints, 
1872); and Herr Adolf Wolf, Custos of the 
Library, will very shortly publish an accurate 
reprint of this work, which is of the greatest im- 
portance for the early history of the Protestant 
movement in England. 


Mr. JuLian SHARMAN is editing John Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Prouerbes,’ with copious quotations from 
earlier and contemporary authors, for Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 


WE hear that the Corporation of the City of 
London are thinking of appointing a Keeper of 
their Records, The sooner they do so the better, as 
then we should hope for proper indexes to the 
present clueless maze of rolls, &c., whose state is 
certainly no credit to the wealthiest corporation 
in Great Britain. 





ProressoR Mommsen has at Jength made up 
his mind to leave Berlin and go to Leipzig—a great 
blow to the former place, where the number of 
students has been steadily. decreasing for two or 
three years, and a powerful accession to Leipzig, 
which is now incomparably the best equipped and 
best attended of all German universities. It is to be 
expected that the study of history, the only subject 
hitherto not very much favoured at Leipzig, will 
receive a great impulse from Mommsen’s lectures 
on the institutions and the policy of ancient Rome. 
Other universities are advancing, though more 
slowly. At Gottingen, for instance, there are now 
more than a thousand students, a number which 
has not been reached during the last forty years, 


WE understand that a new work by Mr. 8S. R, 
Gardiner, ‘ England under the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Charles I., 1624-1628,’ is almost ready 
for publication. It will take up the history of 
England on the return of Prince Charles from 
Madrid, and tell the story of his short-lived popu- 
larity, which was followed by his quarrel as king 
with three successive Parliaments, till the murder of 
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his favourite left him face to face with an alienated 
nation. Although the whole of this period is 
trodden ground, the mass of hitherto unused 
material is large enough to throw unexpected light 
upon many of the most material transactions. By 
this means the original quarrel between Charles 
and his first Parliament, and the causes of the 
French war which ended so disastrously, receive 
considerable elucidation; while the use of full 
reports of the debates of the third Parliament 
makes it possible for the first time to arrive ata 
complete knowledge of the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the Petition of Right, and finally 
disposes of the charge of apostasy so persistently 
brought against Sir Thomas Wentworth. 


p Mr. C. H. Pearson, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel, 
author of ‘The Early and Middle Ages of Eng- 
land,’ has been appointed Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of Melbourne, 
Victoria. Mr. Pearson gives up his bush farm to 
settle in Melbourne. He has lately lectured to 
large popular audiences in Adelaide on ‘ England in 
the Fourteenth Century,’ with great success, and 
is just completing a little book on the same sub- 
ject for Messrs. Rivingtons’ series. 


Tne Council of the Camden Society have" the 
intention of publishing ‘ Papers relating to the 
quarrel between Cromwell andthe Earl of Man- 
chester,’ with a preface by the late Director, 
Mr. John Bruce. Mr. Bruce has also left a frag- 
ment on the marriage and accession of Charles L,, 
as well as a fragment on the early life of Prynne, 
which have been placed by his executor at the 
disposal of the Camden Society, together with his 
pollections of papers relating to those subjects, 


Mr. J. G, Nicnors was during the last years of 
his life engaged in editing for the Camden Society 
the ‘ Autobiography of Lady Anne Halket.’ He 
had made considerable collections for that purpose, 
and had written a large portion of a biographical 
introduction. 

Tue accomplished Princess Dora d'Istria las 
just published a second edition of her history of 
the princes of the house of Ghika, under the title 
of ‘ Gli Albanesi in Rumania.’ The work, of which 
the Continental papers speak in high terms, is 
largely based upon documents in the French 
Archives, and was originally published in the 
Rivista Europea. 

Herr von ARNETH, the distinguished keeper of 
the Austrian archives, is about to publish (chez 
Didot), in conjunction with M. A. Geffroy, three 
volumes containing fresh extracts from the corre- 
spondence of Maria Theresa, and the secret reports 
sent to her from Versailles by the Count de Mercy- 
Argenteau. The Revue des deux Mondes (Dec. 15) 
gives an interesting account of the substance of 
the forthcoming work, which the writer represents 
as proving that the influence exercised by the 
Court of Austria through Marie Antoinette upon 
the domestic policy of France was ineenadenstte, 
and that Maria Theresa was most prudently de- 
sirous of not straining it so far as to endanger her 
daughter’s credit. Mercy’s reports are extremely 
circumstantial, and throw valuable light upon the 
life of the French Court from 1770 to 1780; they 
exonerate Marie Antoinette from all blame more 
serious than belongs to the levity of a child 
sauna in her fifteenth year), and the impru- 

ence of a young woman who had no disinterested 
friends; but they show that when her influence 
was distinctly mischievous, as in procuring the 
disgrace of Malesherbes and Turgot, she was act- 
ing, against the advice of her Austrian counsellors, 
at the instigation of the court faction which had 
gained her ear. The article also contains unpub- 
lished extracts from Maria Theresa’s letters of 
advice to her fourth daughter, Maria Amelia, the 
wife of the Duke of Parma, and some extremely 
interesting memoranda respecting the ition of 
Poland, her feeling about which is faithfully con- 
densed in the sentence pronounced in February 
1773: “J'ai 6té toujours contraire & cet unique 


partage, si inégal!” 





Tue Revue des deux Mondes for January Ist 
contains the first number of a new novel by Georges 
Sand, ‘Ma sceur Jeanne,’ which will be followed 
by one by M. Octave Feuillet. The table of 


contents from 18381 to 1874, which has been an- ; 


nounced for some time, will be published in April 
or May. The Revue for December Ist contains 
instalments of another forthcoming volume of cor- 
respondence (‘ Lettres & une Inconnue,’ par Prosper 
Merimée, de l’Académie frangaise, en 2 volumes, 
chez Michel Lévy), which have an interest at once 
romantic and biographical. The tnconnue is an 
English lady. The. etters have all the merits of 
the writer’s usual es and are certainly a psycho- 
logical curiosity. e French novelists who are 
fond of throwing their romances into epistolary 
shape, might do well to notice how muc wer 
a simple expression may have, if there is evidently 
real individual feeling behind it, and how little 
eloquence finds room when the feeling to be ex- 
pressed is serious. The letters extend over thi 
ears, and touch on all kinds of subjects, political, 
iterary, and artistic, as well as sentimental. In 
1868 the author mentions casually as a person 
whose acquaintance had pleased him, “un grand 
Allemand, trés +5 n’est point naif,” by name 
M. de Bismarck. e last letter (September 23, 
1870) was written two hours before his death, 
which was hastened by the political events that 
make such a sentence from the pen of an imperial 
senator read like an epigram. 








NOTES ON TRAVEL, 


WE understand that Sir Bartle Frere, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, has left 
London for Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he 
intends delivering two lectures, one at Edinburgh 
on the 5th inst., on the “ Future of Africa ;” the 
other at Glasgow on the 8th inst., which will have 
for its subject, “ What Livingstone has done for 
Africa.” To a travelling people like the Scotch, the 
information that will thus be afforded them from 
the lips of so distinguished and practical a philan- 
thropist cannot fail to be of the highest interest, 
especially in relation to the wide field that is 
rapidly opening out on the coast of East Africa 
for commercial enterprise. Glasgow, moreover, 
has the right to look upon Dr, Livingstone as 
peculiarly her own. 


THE joint memorandum of the Royal Society, 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the British 
Association, setting forth the reasons for equippin 
a national expedition to the Arctic regions, whic 
has already been submitted to Government, was, 
we understand, drawn up by Mr. C. R. Markham, 
and is published as an ee to ripe Mark- 
ham’s new work, The deputation will wait upon 
the Premier at an early date. 


Tue latest accounts from Lieutenant Cameron, of 
the Livingstone Relief Expeditions, bearing date 
the 15th of July, reported the whole party in ex- 
cellent health, and making good progress. Up to 
the present, their march has not been marked by any 
very interesting discoveries or adventures. e 
have followed what may be called in Africa a w ih 
beaten track. Dr. Livingstone seems in to 
have disappeared from the knowledge of men ; but 
at Unyembe, which native reports say that Cameron 
reached about the middle a take, sufficient 
information ought certainly to be gained to enable 
that officer to decide as to the best chance of strik- 
ing on the Doctor's trail. In this month’s number 
of Ocean Highways, we observe that an appeal 
is made on behalf of Lieut. Cameron's expedition, 
for funds, which are said to be running short. Of 
Lieut. Grandy’s Congo expedition no news have 
lately been received. 


Tue Consul-general, Dr. Kirk, has left Zanzibar 
on leave, and is expected in England about the 
middle of the present month. Dr. Kirk has been 
untiring in his efforts to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the Anti-Slave Trade treaty but lately 


signed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and in these 








efforts he has been most loyally supported by his 
Highness himself. Dr. Kirk has freed more than 
450 slaves held by the British Indian subjects on 
the mainland, and has done this with such tact and 
good sense as to render these even more disposed 
than ever to our English rule; the feeling of 
constant danger as to punishment and of uncertainty 
in the possession of these slaves having given place 
can Rf emg and confidence. Br. Kirk's 
ailing th is the primary cause of his leavi 
Zanzibar at this bey came A riod in tend 
existence. No man has worked more patiently, 
more loyally, or more successfully, to benefit the 
ruler of Zanzibar and the community at large. 
Captain Prideaux, of Abyssinian notoriety, will 
act for him in his absence. 


A contract has lately been signed between the 
French Government re the British India Steam 
Navigation Company for the running of a monthl 
mail steamer between Zanzibar and the Frenc 
possessions of Nossi Bé and Mayotte to the N.W. 
of Madagascar. The importance of this line in 
developing legitimate commerce and_suppressing 
the Slave-trade cannot be over-rated. By its means 
Madagascar, the Seychelles, and presumably tke 
whole group of the Comoro Islands, will be brought 
into direct monthly communication with Europe. 
The first steamer will leave Zanzibar for Mayotte 
and Nossi Bé at an early date. 


The Mission to Yarkand.— rtant geographi- 
cal despatches have, we believe, ca received a 
the Mission by the Royal Geographical Society, 
supplementing the scanty telegraphic news which 
records from time to time its satisfactory progress. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more interesting 
than the experiences of Mr. Forsyth and his able 
coadjutors, Mr. Forsyth c the Himalayas 
by the Kara-Korum pass, 

Captain Trotter, R.E., took the Changchemmo 


route which, we believe, was originally discovered 
and described by Dr. pt e trust that the 
despatches referred to will soon be made public. 


Tue very able article on Aden in the present 
number of the Ocean Highways is, we believe, 
from the pen of Mr. Clements Markham, O.B., who 
has received great assistance from the Rev. Dr. 
Badger. There is no one living so intimately 
acquainted with the subject as Dr. Badger. 


From private advices received from Zanzibar, it 
would appear that there is‘no reason to believe that 
the murder of Lieut. Marcus McCausland, R.N., was 
due to any more wide-spread motive than a wish 
for revenge harboured by the men of an isolated 
village, who may have suffered loss from the pre- 
sence in their vicinity of the men-of-war’s boats en- 
gaged in the suppression of the Slave-trade. The 
signal and mate op. destruction to which the village 
was subsequently subjected by our infuriated sailors 
was but natural; but the real murderers unfor- 
tunately escaped, and our action has placed it quite 
out of the power of the Sultan to apprehend the 
actual murderer. 


We have perused with much interest a small 
vw by the Rev. Horace Waller, on ‘ Bilious 

mittent Fever in Africa, its Treatment, and the 
Precautions to be used against it in dangerous 
Localities.’ The advice therein given is, as we 
know from experience, so valuable, and is stated 
in such a clear, practical, and simple manner, that 
we cordially recommend it to the notice of all 
who have friends on the Gold Coast, or in an 
other (ep of Africa. It is a little book whic 
should be issued by Government to all concerned 
in the present Ashantee War. 


In the Pall Mall of December 24, there is a note 
to the effect that the West Coast of Africa, from 
the Cameroons to our own Cape Colony, has been 
left unexplored and “ unpierced” by our modern 
explorers. Surely the writer must have forgotten 
Du Chaillu’s exploit and Captain Tuckey’s disas- 
trous ascent of the Congo. Livingstone himself 
cannot yet have outlived the memory of his = 
journey across the Continent to St. Paul de 
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Loanda. The Portuguese, too, are not indifferent 
to the exploration of this ps of their African 
possessions, as Macqueen, Cooley, and quite re- 
cently Burton, have borne witness ; while, to the 
South, the travels of Anderson, Galton, and Barnes 
have also done much to elucidate matters. 

The occasional note in which this oversight 
occurs had reference to a lecture before the Berlin 
G phical Society, given by Professor Bastian 
on the prospects of a German expedition under 
Dr. Guszefeldt into sac homered ba a by way 
of the Congo. Strangely enough, no reference is 
made to the English expedition under Lieut. 
Grandy, which, under Mr. Young’s auspices, has 
gone forth with the same object. 

A most serious obstruction stands in the way of 
both expeditions, and that is the jealousy of the 
trading tribes which monopolize the traffic between 
the coast and the interior. They endeavoured to 
turn back Livingstone coming from the interior. 
They have obstructed Grandy’s first attempt. The 
same difficulty stands in the way of Liberian 
commerce. It is the one great bar to the develop- 
ment of Euro intercourse with the interior 
of Africa, the civilisation of its people, and the con- 
tribution of its abundant raw eee: towards the 
trade and wealth of the worl 


Few tracts of the earth’s surface are less known 
than the regions which intervene between the 
valley of the Lower Indus and the dominions of 
the Shah. From the time that Alexander marched 
the remains of his army through the arid hills 
and burning deserts of osia, while Nearchus 
coasted its shores, till the beginning of the present 
century, Balichistén and Sistén remained un- 
trodden by a European foot. In 1809-10 the 
adventurous journeys of Grant, Christie, and Pot- 
tinger gave the first trustworthy details that had 
reached Europe regarding the phy of those 
inhospitable regions; after which, apprehensions 
of an invasion of India from that quarter having 
subsided, they were unvisited till the last few 
years. In 1866, Sir Frederic, then Colonel, Gold- 
smid travelled from Kirmfin through Bam and 
Bampar to Charbar, on the coast of Makrin, with 
the view of ascertaining ; the practicability of 
establishing tel hic communication by that 
route. He found the country completely under 
the authority of the Persian governor of Kirman, 
who was so rapidly extending the dominion of his 
master to the eastward as to threaten the territory 
of our ally, the Khan of Kalit. A diplomatic 
correspondence ensued with the Court of Tehrin 
concerning this and the kindred subject of the 
suzerainty of Sistin, disputed between the Shah 
and the Amir of Kabul. The result was the dis- 

teh of a mixed commission, under Sir Frederic 
Boldsmid as arbitrator, to settle the question on 
the spot, and to define the frontier of Persia from 
the northern end of the Sistin Lake to the sea. 
This was successfully accomplished during the 
winters of 1870-1 and 1871-2; and Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid’s decision, after some demur, has been 
accepted by the three potentates concerned. A 
very large amount of interesting and valuable in- 
formation was of course gathered by.Sir F. Gold- 
smid and the officers under his orders. For once 
this is not to be consigned to the limbo of official 
record-rooms, or scattered through the pages of 
scientific periodicals, We are glad to learn that 
Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish the results 
of the labours of the Persian Frontier Commission 
on behalf of the India Office. The work will con- 
tain a preface by Sir F. Goldsmid; a narrative of 
his different journeys through Balichistin and 
Sistiin, by Major Euan Smith, his secretary ; and 
accounts of his own separate routes in the former 
country, by Major Lovett, the Engineer officer 
attached to Sir F. Goldsmid’s staff. It will 
comprise a journal of a later expedition, from 
Gwadar, through Northern Baliichistan and Eastern 
Persia to Shiraz, by Major St. John and Mr. Blan- 
ford, with an account of the geology and zoology 
of the country by the latter. It will be accom- 
panied by maps from the original surveys, and 





Plates of several new species of birds and mam- 
mals, The whole should be one of the most valu- 
able additions to our knowledge of Western Asia 
that has appeared for many years, and will form 
at least one exception to the rule of carelessness 
for the interests of science with which the English 
Government isso often and so justly reproached by 
foreigners. 
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PARIS LETTER. 
4 Place Wagram, Paris, Dec. 29, 1873. 

Sunday morning yielded a passing peep into 
the privacy of a celebrity, and was consequently a 
red-letter day for the modern Athenians. Poets, 
dramatists, painters, comedians—men whose names 
are familiar in Salon catalogues and boulevard 
playbills—were passing down the Rue Drouot at 
an early hour, paying the last honours to Frangois 
Victor Hugo. All parties were represented. The 
poet’s recent sufferings have disarmed even the 
ferocious critics of the “presse légére.” Of four 
children, but one daughter now remains to Victor 
Hugo. His youngest daughter, Léopoldine, was 
drowned with her husband, Charles Vacquerie, 
in 1843, by the sudden sinking of a pleasure-boat 
at Villequier. Charles Hugo, the eldest son, died 
unexpectedly at Bordeaux in 1871, leaving two 
children, to whom are dedicated some of the ten- 
derest poems of the ‘ Année Terrible.’ There wasa 
notable difference of character as well as of talent 
between Francois Hugo and his father and brother. 
Charles was an ardent polemist, the friend of 
Rochefort, and wielded a pen as bitter, if not as 
epigrammatic, as that which wrote the Lanterne. 
Frangois had the simple tastes of a scholar and 
contemplative poet ; and his few chroniques in the 
Rappel were more remarkable for their purity of 
style than for any political profundity or party ve- 
hemence. He had only just left the Lycée Charle- 
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magne in 1848 when he began his career by 
contributing to his father’s journal, L’Evénement. 
When Victor Hugo left France after the Coup 
d’ Etat, Francois accompanied him. During the 
first days of their exile all their future life at Jersey 
was planned ; Victor Hugo saying, “ I will contem- 
plate the ocean,” and Francois, “I will translate 
Shakespeare.” 


This translation is Francois Hugo’s most im- 
portant work. It is the best that has yet appeared 
in France, where the feeble and mutilated rendering 
of Ducis was for a long time the only standard in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare. Francois Hugo was 
also the first to give a complete edition of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. He has produced, in addition to 
these monumental achievements, some three or 
four historical and archeological works, the best 
of which is a history of Jersey and its antiquities. 
At times he could imitate with some success the 
verve and vigour of the ‘Chitiments.’ Many will 
remember his indignant letter in the Times, 
denying a rumour that announced his presence in 
Paris in 1868. Like Victor Hugo, he only re- 
turned to France after the 4th of September. M. 
Francois Hugo had been ill for eighteen months, 
suffering from a spinal malady of the most painful 
character. Victor Hugo arrived too late to 
witness the end, but Madame Charles Hugo, whom 
the deceased was about to marry, was present, 
together with Auguste Vacquerie, the dramatist, 
and Edmond Lockroy, the Radical deputy and 
editor of the Rappel. The funeral train, comprising 
nearly two hundred personal friends and some two 
thousand representatives of literature, art, journal- 
ism, and the political world, had become when it 
reached the gates of Pére-la-Chaise a crowd num- 
bering more than ten thousand sympathisers. 
Grouped around the open grave were the chief 
Parnassiens, Théodore de Banville, Edmond About, 
Meurice, Dumas ils, Leconte de Lisle, Flaubert, 
the staffs of the Rappel and République Frangaise, 
Gambetta, and nearly all the Radical deputies. 
When Louis Blane concluded his touching vale- 
dictory speech, Victor Hugo threw his arms around 
him and kissed him on both cheeks, 


The new press law is likely to excite the 
unanimous protests of journalists of all colours 
—red, white, and tricolour. The re-establish- 
ment of the Stamp-duty will have for immediate 
effect to extinguish six or seven journals, apper- 
taining for the most part to the Royalist in- 
terest. The Republican organs are, as a rule, 
incomparably richer than their opponents. This 
is not the only charge to be imposed on the 
press. The Government regards with disfavour 
the practice of publishing periodical feutlletons, 
and intends to impose a tax of five centimes on 
every novel issued in this form. The ostensible 
reason for this mancuvyre is the immoral and 
revolutionsry character of many of these publi- 
cations. The allegation is not altogether un- 
founded; but the journals which support M. de 
Broglie’s Cabinet are the chief and most shameless 
sinners. The Figaro, notably, is publishing a 
series of novels, whereof the title alone is frank 
enough to repel most English readers. M. X. de 
Montépin calls his “ studies ” unequivocally ‘ Les 
Drames de l’Adultére,’ and the narrative carries 
out to the fullest the promise of the title-page. 
This is a spécialité of the Figaro. It will be 


remembered that this journal first published the 
impudently offensive works of M. Belot—‘ Malle. 








Giraud ma Femme’ and ‘La Femme de Feu.’ 
It is true that these studies (all the modern 
followers of Paul de Kock are psychological 
students) were both interrupted, after the worst 
passages had appeared; but whoever is at all 
familiar with certain Parisian literary circles 
knows that this sudden cessation was pre-arranged 
—to “froth the interest,” as a picturesque piece of 
journalistic slang describes the manceuvre. But 
the five centimes’ duty does not constitute a 
remedy. It was essayed under the Empire, and 
failed signally. Ingenious gentlemen managed 
to give the form of memoirs and travels to the 
worst romances. ‘Jack Sheppard’ appeared as 
an historical study of Old London! 

The required moral example is scarcely set by 
the Government in all its acts. On the one hand 
it has issued an order to the Prefects calling their 
attention to the quantity of licentious books cir- 
culating in the provinces. In the departments of 
the Sarthe, Maine et Loire, and Loire-Inférieure, 
in the Marne, the Ardennes, the Haute-Saéne, the 
number and shameless character of these publi- 
cations is inconceivable, They are nearly all of 
Belgian and German origin. But at the same 
time M. Ernest Daudet is appointed director of 
the Commission of Colportage (the committee 
which examines incriminated books), at the 
Ministry of the Interior, And M. Daudet, a 
novelist of secondary rank, is distinguished even 
among Parisian writers of romance, for the persist- 
ence with which he devotes his talent to the 
description of breaches of the seventh command- 
ment, and the peripateia of demt-monde dramas. 
His one title to ministerial favour is a political 
pamphlet, published two days ago and entitled 
‘La Vérité sur l’Essai Monarchique.’ It professes 
ardent Orleanist principles; but it should be added 
that M. Daudet was very recently a Bonapartist, 
and acted during several years as secretary to the 
Due de Morny. 

There are now fourteen candidates for the three 
vacant fauteuils at the Academy. The Academi- 
cians are said to be displeased at the character of 
the competitors. M. Weiss is a savant and a pupil 
of the Ecole Normale, and therefore thoroughly 
acceptable to the Forty, as are the two professors 
of the Collége de France who complete the trio of 
most “serious” candidates. But the names of 
the remaining pretenders are regarded as bitter 
humiliations. Dumas fils presents himself, in spite 
of his repeated assurances that he would never 
occupy the fauteuil refused to his father; Paul 
Feval asserts his claim—and M. Belmontet, per- 
haps M. Sardou! The author of the ‘Dame aux 
Camellias,’ the author of ‘ Le Bossu,’ the poet who 
has been for the last twenty years the butt of the 
entire Parisian press, and the creator of the 
‘ Merveilleuses,'—these are the representatives of 
French literature whom the Academy is asked to 
elect. Of course none of the above names are 
likely to obtain more than one or two suffrages. 
M. Taine’s chance of election appears to be 
dwindling. Still the author of ‘ De 1’Intelligence’ 
may very possibly enter the Palais Mazarin—after 
M. Weiss. 

It has been announced that the ex-Marshal 
Bazaine entrusted his private papers to some poli- 


| tical friends before leaving for the island of Sainte- 


Marguerite. I am in a position to state that 
among these papers is a memoir written by the 
Marshal, and containing ‘a fluent and soldier-like 
account of the attempts of the Imperial party to 


negotiate with Prussia. This work has been 
entrusted to M. Lachaud, and is to be published 
“‘ when circumstances shall permit.” 

A rather more precise date may be assigned to 
M. Emile Zola’s forthcoming novel. It will appear 
in the spring, contemporaneously in England and 
France. M. Zola is the leader of the young 
realistic school, and a veritable master in his 
sphere. He is writing the ‘Social and Natural 
History of a Family under the Second Empire ’"— 
a work which aims at doing for the Ovsarian 
epoch what the ‘Comédie Humaine’ did for the 
society of the Restoration. The forthcoming in- 
stalment describes the conversion of the clergy to 
Imperialism and the gradual extension of its poli- 
tical influence in France. 

The publication of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Quatre- 
vingt-treize’ is deferred for a month. The “epi- 
leptic imagination ” which M. Veuillot ascribes to 
the poet does not at all obscure his business-like 
acuteness and foresight. The deliberations of the 
Committee of Thirty and the New-year festivities 
are not, in Victor Hugo’s opinion, conducive to 
the success of a serious political study like ‘ Quatre- 
vingt-treize.’ The copyright of the work has 
been purchased in Holland, Germany, and Eng- 
land. 

Prosper Merimée’s posthumous works—‘ Der- 
niéres Nouvelles’ and ‘ Lettres & une Inconnue ’— 
have unfortunately revived an ancient and baseless 
scandal. It has been asserted that the late Aca- 
demician was the father-in-law of Napoleon IIL., 
by reason of his marriage with Mdme. de Montijo. 
The fact is, that a long and intimate friendship 
connected Merimée and Mdme. de Montijo, who 
may possibly be the Inconnue to whom the letters 
are addressed. But at the date assigned to the 
novelist’s marriage, Mdme. Merimée was yet living. 

EVELYN JERROLD. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
HAMLET’s “ SOME DOZENE OR SIXTEENE LINES.” 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, 
Dec. 31, 1873. 

Professor Seeley asked me to-day whether any 
critic had ever identified the “dozen or sixteen 
lines” which Hamlet asked the Player if he could 
study, and insert in his play. The Professor 
said that he had identified them, and that they 
went far to explain Hamlet’s character. No doubt 
some of the thousand and one critics of Shak- 
spere have identified the lines; for, the point 
once raised, mistake in the lines is impossible. 
But as neither Coleridge, Hazlitt, Schlegel, Ger- 
vinus (though he quotes the lines as applying to 
Hamlet), Dyce, or the Cambridge editors, have a 
note on the point, it is worth a few words now. 

Hamlet says to the Player, whom he asks, “Can 
you play the murther of Gonzago? ” 


* You could for a need study a speech of some dozen 
or sixteene lines, which I would set downe, and -insert 
in’t? Could ye not? ; 

“ Play —I (= aye), my Lord.” 

Then, having “ set downe” this speech, and de- 
claimed or “ pronoune’d ” it to this Player, Hamlet 
afterwards says to “ two or three of the Players,” 
evidently speaking mainly to the one who is to 
speak the inserted speech :— 

“Speake the Speech, I pray you, as I pronounc’d it to 
you, trippingly on the Tongue. . . . Be not too tame 
neyther : but let your owne Discretion be your Tutor,” 
&e. 


Then comes the play, and in it the more than a 
“dozen or sixteene lines,” “the Speech” “set 


downe” by Hamlet for the Player who plays the 





King, and thus pictures Hamlet himself :— 
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. “ But what we do determine, oft we breake : 
is but the slave to Memorie, 

Of violent Birth, but poore validitie : 

Which now, like Fruite unripe, stickes on the Tree, 
But fall vnshaken, when they mellow bee. 

Most necessary ’tis, that we forget 

To pay our selves, what to our selves is debt : 
What to our selves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 


But orderly to end, when I begun, 
- Our Willes and Fates do so contrary run, 
That our Devices still are overthrowne ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our owne.” 


. This is surely Hamlet’s inserted speech, the 
moral of ‘The Tragedie of Hamlet,’ written by 
Shakspere himself. Weak Will, strong Fate, are 
at war throughout the play, till the end comes, 
and the Will, in a way “none of its own,” carries 
out Fate’s decree. 


Dee. 31, 1873. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


' THE GREY DOLPHIN. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1873. 
It may interest readers of the ‘Ingoldsby Le- 


. gends’ to learn that the original of part of the story 


called “Grey Dolphin” may be found in Lambard’s 
‘Perambulation of Kent,’ under the heading 
“ Chetham,” t.e. Chatham. 

Watrer W. SKEat, 


THE AUDIENCE QUESTION IN CHINA. 
9 Dacre Park, Dec. 31, 1873. 
On the authority of a Chinese journal, the Echo, 
in its issue of December 30, gives prominence to 


the following extrardinary canard :— 
“The Foreign Office appears to be very badly in- 


“formed regarding the proceedings of the represen- 


tatives of this country in other lands, more especially 
in China. According to a Chinese account of the 
reception of the European envoys by the Emperor of 
China, ours seems to have acquitted himself very in- 
differently. Foremost among the twelve envoys was 
the representative of Great Britain. When he had 
read a few sentences of his credentials, ‘he began,’ 
we are informed, ‘to tremble from head to foot, and 
was incapable of completing the perusal.’ The Em- 
peror asked, ‘Is the Prince of your country well ?’ 
but he could utter no reply. The Emperor again 
asked, ‘You have besought permission to see me 
time and again ; what is it you have to say to me?’ 
But again he was unable to answer. The next pro- 
ceeding was to hand in the credentials, but in doing 
this he fell down on the ground time after time, and 
not a syllable could he articulate. Upon this Prince 
Khun laughed loud at him before the entire Court, 
exclaiming, ‘Chicken-feather!’ and gave orders to 
have him assisted down the steps. He was unable to 
move of his own accord, and sat down on the floor, 
perspiring and panting for breath. All this would 
be very mortifying, but the Chinese journal adds that 
there must have been some divine apparition before 
the eyes of the envoys to cause them to tremble and 
be afraid. This, of course, makes all the difference, 
and saves our dignity most completely.” 


This statement is so absurd on the face of it as 
to be hardly worthy of notice in your columns; 
but I think that, for more than one reason, it 
ought not to unchallenged. I was not in 
Peking at the time when this audience took place, 
and, therefore, have no personal knowledge of the 
circumstances attending it; but on @ priort 


grounds, as well as from intimate nal know- 
ledge of our a Mr. Wade, I feel myself jus- 
tified in emphatically contradicting the whole story. 


In China there is no native journal or news- 
paper; the nearest approach to one being the 
Ching-pao, or Government Gazette, published at 
Peking, and commonly called by foreigners the 
Peking Gazette; this publication, however, con- 
tains no news, but only Imperial edicts and such- 
like documents. Who “Prince Khun” may be 
we cannot, of course, aay the late Regent’s name 
was Kung, and he is called by the Chinese Kung 
Chin-wang (literally, “ Kung, Imperial Prince”). 
I am quite certain that that high official would 


not have been guilty of the breach of decorum 
attributed to him. Again, with rd to Her 
Majesty’s Envoy himself, Mr. T. F. Wade, who 
now fills that post, was for several years an officer 
in H.M.’s Army, and afterwards joined H.M.’s 
Consular Service. He was made a Companion of 
the Bath for his services during the last war, and 
no one who knows him will believe that he would 
be likely “to tremble from head to foot” before 
the youthful Emperor of China. Further, it is 
well known that Mr. Wade’s linguistic attain- 
ments are of the highest order, and there can be 
no doubt that he is a far abler Chinese scholar 
than the Emperor himself; it is utterly impro- 
bable, therefore, that he would find himself at a 
loss for words with which to address the occupant 
of the Dragon Throne. 
Epwarp DvurrieLp JonEs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 3, 3 p.m. —- Ballad Concert, St. James’ 
all. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution. Professor Tyn- 
dall’s Fourth Juvenile Lecture 
on “ Motion and Sensation of 
Sound.” 

First night of Mr. Gilbert’s “‘ Cha- 
F rity” at the Haymarket. 
SunpDAY, Jan. 4, 4 p.m. Lecture at St. George’s Hall by Mr. 
Lawson Tait on “‘ The Mechani- 
cal Principles of Beauty.” 
Monpay, Jan. 5, 1 p.m. Sale of Books at Messrs. Hodgson’s. 
Sale of fourth part of the late 
Mr. Hotten’s stock—by Messrs, 
Puttick & Simpson. 
p.m. Entomological Society. 
m. Medical Society. 
-m. Surveyors. 
.m. Royal Institution. Prof. Tyndall, 
Fifth Juvenile Lecture. 
p.m. Sculptors of England. 


Pp. 
P 
TUESDAY, Jan. 6,3 p 


.m. Pathological Society (Anniversary). 
p.m. Anthropological Society. 
.m. Zoological Society. 

.m. Society of Biblical Archeology. 
“The Sallier Papyrus” by Prof. 
Lushington ; “ Assyrian illustra- 
tions of the Book of Daniel” by 
Mr. H. Fox Talbot. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan.7,4.30p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 p.m. Geological, Microscopical, Obste- 

trical Society (Anniversary). 
THURSDAY, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. Tyndall, 
Sixth Juvenile Lecture. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy. 

8 p.m. Mathematical Society. 

8 p.m. Haydn’s “ Creation.” Royal Al- 


bert Hall. 
8.30 p.m. Society of Antiquaries (Ballot for 
Fellows). 
. 8.30 p.m. Royal Society. 
FrRipAY, Jan. 9, British Museum opens. 
7 p.m. Literary and Artistic Society. 
8 p.m. Astronomical Society. 
8 p.m. Quekett Club. 
8.30 p.m. Clinical Society (Anniversary). 
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SCIENCE. 
The Etruscan Language. A Paper read before 
the Philological Society by Rev. Isaac 
Taylor. (In manuscript.*) 


In a paper read before the Philological 
Society on December 5, the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor gave a short account of his new me- 
thod of deciphering the Etruscan Inscrip- 
tions. Asa more complete essay of his on 
the same subject is soon to appear, it would 
not be right at present to express any definite 
opinion. Corssen’s work on the Etruscan 
language is likewise advertised, and from the 
short notice in Teubner’s Catalogue it is 
quite clear that Corssen’s interpretation of 
the Etruscan Inscriptions is totally different 
from that proposed by Mr. Isaac Taylor. For 
some years, and particularly since the pub- 
lication of Dr. Lorenz’s papers, there has 
been a general, though tacit, agreement 
among classical and ——- scholars as 
to the nature of the Etruscan language. 








* Kindly lent by Mr. Taylor. 





The grammatical criteria were few ; yet they 
left little doubt that Etruscan would turn out 
to be an Aryan, though probably a mixed 
language; and, more than that, that it 
would take its place as an independent Italic 
dialect by the side of Oscan, Umbrian, Sa- 
bellian, Latin, &c. The grammaticai evi- 
dence, such as it is, was carefully put 
together by Dr. Lorenz in his articles on the 
Etruscan Inscriptions, published in 1865. 
Professor Aufrecht’s excellent remarks in 
Bunsen’s ‘Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History,’ vol. i. p. 87, published 
in 1854, pointed in the same direction. He 
mentioned the s as the sign of the genitive ; 
the a and ia, as signs of the feminine gender, 
al as a patronymic suffix, &c. Atthat time, 
Dr. Freund, the author of the ‘ Latin-German 
Dictionary,’ had been sent by the Berlin 
Academy to explore the monuments and the 
language of the ancient Reetia (not Rhetia), 
whence, as first suggested by Niebuhr, the 
Etruscans seem to have migrated south- 
wards. In its greatest extension Reetia com 
prised the Grisons, Tyrol, Vorarlberg (not 
Voralsberg), and part of the Bavarian High- 
land. The country, however, more particu- 
larly marked as the home of the Etruscans 
was on the southern declivities of the Alps, 
where the Euganeans were settled on the Lake 
of Garda, the Camuni in Val Camonica, and 
the Lepontii, near the Adula Mountain or 
the St. Gothard. In these parts inscriptions 
had been found in the Etruscan alphabet 
and the Etruscan language; and it was 
supposed that in the Romance dialects, still. 
spoken here, some remnants of the old lan- 
guage of the Etruscans might have been 
preserved. Nothing, however, seems to have 
come of these researches, although it was 
stated at the time that Dr. Freund has dis- 
covered a far greater number of words that 
were neither Romaic, Celtic, nor Teutonic, 
than he expected. 

Of late years it was so well known that 
Corssen had devoted himself to Etruscan, that 
no one felt induced to interfere with his work. 
Particularly when it was announced that 
he had found the key, that he had translated 
the large inscriptions,—lately again the in- 
scription on the newly-discovered alabaster 
sarcophagus,—and that his rendering had 
satisfied some really competent judges, most 
scholars felt that it was right to wait. It 
required therefore no inconsiderable cour- 
age for Mr. Isaac Taylor to come forward 
at this moment, and announce to the world 
that he had found the true key to Etruscan, 
and that the language of the inscriptions 
was neither Italic, nor Aryan, but North- 
Turanian, Altaic, and chiefly Yinnic. 

In the paper read before the Philological 
Society, Mr. Isaac Taylor only wished to 
explain how he came to adopt this theory. 
He did not attempt the translation of any 
large inscription, but referred his hearers to 
his book which is in the press. We have 
therefore no materials to criticise, nothing 
to enable us to say either Yesor No. All 
we can do is to examine the process of 
reasoning by which Mr. Isaac Taylor was 
brought to believe in the Turanian character 
of the Etruscan language ; and here we must 
confess at once that he has failed to con- 
vince us. It is well known that, in the year 
1848, the brothers Campanari, in opening a 
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tomb at Toscanella, discovered a pair of dice 
which, instead of being simply marked with 
pips, were inscribed with six words. These 
words were at once supposed to be the six 
Etruscan numerals, and in consequence at- 
tracted great attention. Bunsen repeatedly 
spoke of them as containing the key to 
Etruscan, and Dr. Lorenz as late as 1868 
devoted a separate article to them in Kuhn’s 
Beitrige, vol. v. p. 204. These words are 1 
mach, 2 thu, 3 wal or zal, 4 huth, 5 ci, 6 sa. 
Mr. Taylor, however, by reading the sides of 
the dice in a different succession, arrives at 
the following series: 1 mach, 2 ci, 3 zal, 4 
sa, 5 thu, 6 huth. Whether such a reading 
of the dice is allowable must depend on a 
comparison with other dice which are marked 
with pips. But supposing that archeologists 
would not object to this transposition, we 
have next to see whether these numerals are 
Altaic. After following Mr. Isaac Taylor 
through his analysis and his attempts at 
tracing back these numerals to Altaic proto- 
types, all we can say is, that if everything else 
were certain, if Etruscan had been proved to 
be Finnic as decidedly as Phoenician is proved 
to be Semitic, one might feel inclined to 
admit phonetic changes like those which are 
necessary to connect these Etruscan numerals 
with their supposed Altaic type. By them- 
selves, however, these numerals carry no 
conviction, or, at least, much less than they 
would carry in favour of an-Aryan origin. 

If it were quite certain that Etruscan was 
an Aryan language, thesenumerals would offer 
no insurmountable difficulties. The words 
for one are frequently independent in the dif- 
ferent Aryan languages, but mach might be 
connected with the base sama, from which 
dpoc, sem-el, and possibly pia. Thu for duo, 
ki for quinque, and sa for sew would offer no 
difficulties. Zal for three, and huth for four, 
are strange ; still with the latitude claimed by 
Mr. Taylor in establishing their Altaic origin, 
zal might be brought back to tal, tar, tres, and 
huth might be treated as an abbreviation of 
the Sanskrit chat-ur, four. 

Thewhole subject of the Turanian numerals 
was fully discussed by myself in the year 1857 
in my ‘ Essay on the Turanian Languages.’ 
That essay was to a great extent tenta- 
tive; and though many of the views therein 
expressed have been confirmed by further 
research, others have had to be surrendered. 
It might be said that some of the phonetic 
changes which are there admitted, in tracing 
the Altaic numerals to a common. type, are 
not less violent than those by which Mr. 
Isaac Taylor brings the Etruscan into har- 
mony with the Altaic numerals. But it should 
be remembered that I was dealing with 
languages the common origin of which was to 
a great extent admitted. That being the case, 
it was almost certain that their numerals 
could have become so different as they are 
by means of phonetic corruption only, and 
my chief object was to find out something like 
phonetic laws to explain these phonetic 
changes. The case is quite different when 
we have to deal with languages the common 


origin of which has first to be established, | 


and when we have no phonetic laws pecu- 
liar to each language to guide us. Between 


Finnish and Hungarian, for instance, we 
have something almost corresponding to 
Grimm’s Law. 


Finnish & is Hungarian h ; 





hence Finnish kolme is Hungarian harm, 
Finnish kuute is Hungarian hat. Finnish p 
is Hungarian f; hence Finnish pilve, cloud, 
is Hungarian felhé; Finnish pwhu, he blows, 
Hungarian fi. There are other rules of the 
same kind which underlie the changes of 
the North-Turanian numerals, as compared 
among themselves; but there is nothing 
like any fixed rule, at least there is none 
given in Mr. Taylor’s paper, to tell us what 
particular letter in Etruscan may corre- 
spond to any particular letter in Finnish or 
Hungarian. To examine at least one of the 
Etruscan numerals more in particular, we 
find that Mr. I. Taylor, taking thu to be the 
Etruscan name, not for two, but for five, 
tries to establish that this word meant ori- 
ginally hand, and was then used for five in 
the Altaic dialects. Here the evidence is 
very weak. We are told, indeed, that ton in 
Yenisai, tono in{Kamtchatkian, and wten in 
Samoyed mean hand; but we receive no proof 
that such a word ever meant five in the 
same languages, except possibly twn in 
Samoyed much-tun, six, i.c.1 +5. That tu 
meant five in Egyptian, and that similar 
words for five occur in the dialects of the 
Caucasus, is of no importance, till it has 
been proved that those languages, too, are in 
any sense of the word Altaic. 

The Altaic type for five is vit, and of this 
there is no trace in thw. 

But this kind of criticism must seem very 
unfair and unsatisfactory. The great test of 
any system of deciphering is not, whether it 
will do this or that, but whether it will do all. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor says that he can translate 
every Etruscan inscription: we must wait 
and see. He says, that the laws, the cus- 
toms, the modes of burial, the religious be- 
lief, the form of government, the marriage 
laws, the priesthood, the laws of inheritance, 
the mythology of the Etruscans, all point 
irresistibly to a Tataric origin. The Etrus- 
can deities, we are told, are the same as those 
of the Kalevala, the epic poem of the Finns. 
It would be wonderful indeed if it were so, 
but Mr. Isaac Taylor’s position as a scholar 
is too high to justify anyone in judging him 
without hearing him. It would have been 
more satisfactory to all parties had he given 
us his translation of the Cippus Perusinus. 
Corssen has translated it, but his translation 
is not yet publici juris. Anyhow, Hic salta ! 

Max Miter. 








Contributions to Solar Physics, By J. Norman 
Lockyer. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts book consists of two parts. The first 
part, which is considerably the larger, con- 
tains a popular account of ancient and 
modern sun-work. The second part consists 
of a series of communications made to the 
Royal Society on spectroscopic observations 
of the sun and on laboratory work in con- 
nection therewith, and concludes with several 
notes and some appendices. The commu- 
nications reprinted in the second part come 
down to as recent a date as March 14, 1873. 
In the paper of that date we havediscussed the 
spectra of chemical compounds and of mecha- 
nical mixtures. From the results of this paper 
it appears that in all probability there are 
no compound vapours in #he sun, but that 





they seem to exist in the atmospheres: of 
some of thestars. Another important result 
of this paper, taken in conjunction with the 
one which immediately precedes it, is that 
the complexity of the spectrum of any vapour 
increases with the degree of contiguity into 
which its molecules are brought. This re- 
sult, which seems to trace the luminosity 
of a vapour at any rate largely to oscilla- 
tions of the molecules as wholes, in contra- 
distinction to the vibration of the internal 
constituents of these molecules, was first, we 
believe, obtained in the laboratory experi- 
ments on magnesium vapour made by Mr. 
Lockyer and Dr. Frankland, which explained 
the different heights in the solar atmo- 
sphere to which the different members of 
the bright line 6 had been. observed to 
extend. 

The first part of the book consists almost 
entirely of a reprint, with some alterations, of 
various lectures, letters, and articles written 
from time to time by Mr. Lockyer. It con- 
tains twenty-six chapters and 435 pages. 
The nature of the book entails not a few 
repetitions, and not unfrequently we find a 
remark or an explanation occurring two or 
three times ; but the reader who feels that 
this somewhat detracts from the literary 
merit of the work, will at the same time 
gladly recognise that the reproduction of the 
papers so nearly in their original form, adds 


} vividness to the story which is gradually un- 


folded in the book, and presents us with the 
real history of the subject much more 
accurately than a treatise written by one 
who was acquainted with the end from the 
beginning. The story which is unfolded, or 
rather which unfolds itself, to the reader is 
one of no mean scientific importance. It 
contains the wonderful progress which has 
been made during the last few years—almost 
entirely during the last five years—in gain- 
ing a true knowledge of the atmosphere of 
the sun. 

Not the least interesting chapter, however, 
will be found to be the twelfth, which deals 
with the first application of the principles 
of spectrum analysis to this problem. Many 
will be surprised, and not a few will be 
deeply gratified, to see—now, perhaps, for 
the first time brought clearly before the 
public—how large a share in the establish- 
ment of the first principles of the science is 
due to Professor Stokes. The great dis- 
covery usually attributed to Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen, of the cause of the reversibility of 
the bright lines in the solar spectrum, was 
in fact publicly taught by Stokes prior to 
1852. An account will be found of M. 
Faye’s theory of the physical constitution of 
the sun. This theory is brought into com- 
parison with that of Messrs. Balfour Stewart, 
De La Rue, and Loewy. The former theory 
attributed the sun-spots to the assumed in- 
ferior radiating power of the interior sub- 
stance of the sun, which, according to this 
theory, is at a temperature too high for the 
existence of chemical association—a pheno- 
menon which was supposed to take place in 
the cooler regions of the photosphere. The 
latter theory, which attributes a spot toa 
downrush of cooler vapour, has been borne 
out by the observations of more recent 
years ; which, besides showing that there is 
a downrush of cooler vapour in the centre 
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of a spot, has shown that this is accompanied 
frequently by an uprush of more highly- 
heated vapour in its neighbourhood. 

A considerable portion of the book is oc- 
cupied with accounts of the results gained 
from the three great eclipses of 1869, 1870, 
and 1871 respectively, each of which, or at 
least the first and the last of which (for the 
weather in 1870 was most unfavourable), 
contributed enormously to the solution of 
the problem of the solar envelope. In the 
year 1868 we had before us numerous ques- 
tions as to the photosphere, the spots, the 
prominences, and the corona, which were in 
much confusion ; it is not too much to say 
that most of these questions are now on 
a satisfactory way to a solution, that some 
are completely solved, and that there is no 
one to which we have not now got some 
clue. For the sake of the general reader, 
and for his assistance in following the book, 
it will be well to give some explanation of 
the terms used. The photosphere is the 
name applied to the light-giving surface of 
the sun, in which the spots seem to be huge 
chasms formed by the downrush of cooler 
vapours. This surface is mottled by pores, 
which apparently are ‘miniature spots, and 
by brighter portions and regions termed 
facule, which seem to be hotter portions, or 
portions of the photosphere standing higher 
than the rest, and whose light, therefore, is 
less absorbed by the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. This atmosphere extends from the 
photosphere to a height of rather more than 
twelve minutes. What the photosphere 
itself may consist of is still a matter of dis- 
cussion, and is connected with the question 
as to the region in which the selective ab- 
sorption takes place, by which the black 
lines are introduced into the solar spectrum. 
But the complete reversal of the spectrum, 
said to have been seen for the instant just 
preceding totality in the recent eclipses, 
seems to offer the solution of this question. 
Immediately above this region, and still in 
the lower regions of the solar atmosphere, 
we have the red protuberances, consisting of 
hydrogen, amongst which is to be found a 
substance giving the line 1474, not known 
as belonging to any earthly substance. 
Above these prominences, which seldom 
extend more than.one minute above the 
photosphere, and which occupy a region to 
which the name chromosphere has been 
assigned, we come to hydrogen at too low a 
temperature to give a spectrum visible 
except in a solar eclipse: this extends to a 
height of about eight minutes; and beyond 
that, completing the atmosphere, we have 
another unknown substance giving for its 
spectrum a line in the green. 

The beautiful method of putting a thin 
prism before the object glass, employed in 
the last eclipse by Respighi and Lockyer, 
seems to have shown conclusively that the 
corona, so far as it is a solar phenomenon, 
consists of the upper strata of the atmosphere 
which we have just described. Several points, 
however, about the corona, particularly its 
‘polarisation, still remain not cleared up, and 
we must look for their explanation to the 
next total eclipse. It is most encouraging 
to the hopes of science to contemplate the 
advance which has thus been made in so 
short a time in the study of the problem of 





the solar atmosphere, dating from the rude 
theory advanced by Kirchhoffin 1860, which 
may be said to be the first embodying the 
new ideas. The attempt to solve the problem, 
too, has well repaid physicists by the power- 
ful methods of investigation with which its 
pursuit has rewarded them. We can now 
not only view the prominences without an 
eclipse, but can photograph them, thanks 
to the simplicity of Mr. Huggins’s “open 
slit.” We can tell the rate at which the 
sun’s vapours are moving towards us or from 
us. We are on the way to contemplate 
matter under conditions different from any 
obtainable by terrestrial temperatures, and 
probably in a state of chemical dissociation, 
—whatever that may mean,—perhaps the 
primordial matter of chaos, as yet unspecifi- 
cated by any particular molecular aggrega- 
tion. And last, but not least, we have been 
put in possession of the elements of dis- 
coveries which appear likely to raise spec- 
trum analysis to the rank of a quantitative 
as well as of a qualitative science. All these 
subjects will be found unfolded in the volume 
now before us, by the hand of one who has 
himself taken a leading part in the momen- 
tous discoveries there detailed. We heartily 
recommend the book to all persons interested 
in the questions to which it refers. 
James Srvarr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pressure of Radiation Some experiments ex- 
hibited by Mr. Crookes to the Royal Society, on 
the 11th ult., seem likely to constitute a most in- 
teresting confirmation of physical theory. A light 
rod, having a small disc of pith at each end, was 
suspended by a delicate thread in a vacuum; on 
the aperceck of a body radiating heat (the finger, 
or a burning piece of magnesium wire) to one of 
the discs, it was repelled. A piece of ice appeared 
to attract the disc ; this, however, is really a re- 
pulsion by the more heated bodies on the other 
side of it. If this experiment had been made fifty 
years ago, it would have been regarded as conclu- 
sive in favour of the emission-theory of light. It 
had, however, been recently shown by Maxwell, 
that the propagation of waves a the ether 
produces a pressure in the direction of the ray, the 
pressure on a square foot of surface being equal to 
the whole energy of radiation in a cubic foot. 
Thus the pressure of strong sunlight is about three 
ae and a quarter per square mile. “A flat 

dy exposed to sunlight would experience this 
pressure on its illuminated side only, and would 
therefore be repelled from the side on which the 
light falls. It is probable that a much greater 
energy of radiation might be obtained by means 
of the concentrated rays of the electric lamp. 
Such rays falling on a thin metallic disc, delicately 
suspended in a vacuum, might perhaps produce an 
observable mechanical effect.” (‘Treatise on Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,’ vol. 1i. p. 391.) The 
amount of the pressure involved in Mr. Crooke’s 
experiment must of course be measured before we 
can assert with confidence that it is actually pres- 
sure of radiation. 

The Shape of the Sun.—In 1809 Lindenau found, 
in reducing certain observations of the sun, that 
there were differences in the observed diameters, 
which he thought could not be explained by errors 
of observation, as they seemed to be of a periodic 
nature ; and he suggested the hypothesis that the 
sun was not quite spherical in shape, but sphe- 
roidal, and rotating about its major axis. Re- 
cently Father Secchi of Rome, unaware of Lin- 
denau’s investigation, conjectured that the effect 
of the active forces in the sun may produce 
changes of volume in the masses of luminous gas 





that surround it, which would be, perhaps, percep- 
tible in accurate observations of the sun’s diameter. 
He accordingly had regular observations made 
from June 1871, at the Observatory of the Col- 
legio Romano, and, at his instance, similar obser- 
vations were also made at Palermo. These Father 
Secchi discussed, and it seemed to him that the 
two series agreed well together, and that the 
differences observed were too regular and too great 
to admit of being attributed to errors of observa- 
tion. He also found that the greater diameter was 
observed at those times at which the number of 
—_ and protuberances was less. It thus appeared 
that the action of solar forces actually did change 
the visible diameter of the sun; but Dr. Auwers 
has carefully re-discussed Father Secchi’s observa- 
tions and arrived at an opposite conclusion. He 
objects to the alleged agreement between the 
Rome and Palermo observations; and though 
admitting that both series assign a principal 
minimum in April 1872, he considers that the 
general agreement is scarcely more marked than 
the contrary. A careful comparison also between 
numerous observations of Bessel and Struve 
with the solar spot periods does not show any 
connection. On the whole, therefore, Dr. Auwers 
considers that it cannot be said that any changes 
in the sun’s diameter, due to agencies upon it, 
have yet been detected by the telescope. His 
paper appears in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin 
Academy for May, and an abstract of it was 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society 
at their November meeting. 


Mr. E. B, Ty1or sends to Nature of Jan. 1 an 
account of an interesting lecture-room illustration 
of the refraction of light, consisting of two small 
wheels connected by an axle, which are rolled from 
a smooth surface on to a rough one or vice versd. 


THE same journal contains a note upon the 
Hoosae Tunnel in the United States, which is ex- 
ted to be ready for railway traffic next July. 
he borings from east and west communicated on 
Nov. 28. The total excavation is about a million 
tons of rock, and the cost is estimated at twelve 
and a half million dollars, 


On Dec. 22, the Academy of Sciences of France 
elected three correspondents; namely, in the 
Physical Section, MM. Angstrém and Billet to fill 
the places vacant by the death of M. Hansteen 
and the election of Sir C. Wheatstone to a foreign 
associateship; and in the Astronomical Section, 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, in the room of the late 
Professor Encke, An interesting discussion took 
place upon Mr. Lockyer’s most recent researches in 
quantitative spectrum analysis, and M. Dumas 
spoke in hopeful terms of the speculations on 
molecular evolutions by which they were accom- 
panied. 


PrRoFEssOR OWEN, who is suffering from a trou- 
blesomie bronchial affection, is spending the winter 
in Egypt. 


Tue following notice is published in several of 
the papers :— 


“We are requested to state that Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Annual International Exhibi- 
tions propose, as a feature of each year’s exhibition, 
to have a collection of objects illustrative of the Eth- 
nology and Geography of various races and parts of 
the British Empire. It is intended to pursue the 
work systematically in the hope of ultimately forming 
a great national museum of the empire. They will 
be arranged for the present in the galleries of the 
Royal Albert Hall. Many portions of the empire are 
inhabited by aboriginal races, most of which are under- 
going rapid changes, and some of which are disappear- 
ing altogether. These races are fast losing their 
primitive characteristics and distinguishing traits. 
The collections would embrace life-size and other 
figures representing the aboriginal inhabitants in their 
ordinary and gala costumes; models of their dwell- 
ings; samples of their domestic utensils, idols, 
weapons of war, boats and canoes; agricultural, 
musical, and manufacturing instruments and im- 
plements; samples of their industries, and in general 
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all objects tending to show their present eth- 
nological position and their state of civilisation. It 
is proposed to receive for the Exhibition of 1874 
any suitable collections, which will be grouped and 
classified hereafter in their strict ethnological and 
geographical relations. As, however, there is at present 
great public interest in the various tribes inhabiting 
the West Coast cf Africa, including the Ashantees, 
with whom this ccuntry is at war, all objects relating 
to the Ashantees, Fantees, Dahomeys, Houssas, and 
the neighbouring tribes are especially desired. The 
Indian Empire, the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
Islands of the Southern Hemisphere are also able to 
afford abundant and valuable materials for the pro- 
posed museum, of which it is believed that the nucleus 
ean be formed at once from materials in private col- 
lections. Her Majesty's Commissioners confidently 
appeal to the civil, military, and naval officers of the 
British service throughout the Queen’s dominions to 
assist them in these collections. Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners have secured the services of eminent gentle- 
men to advise them from time to time in giving effect 
to these intentions. It is requested that offers of 
gifts and loans of objects should be made known at 
once to the Secretary of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
Upper Kensington Gore, London, 8.W.” 

Wrextract from Land and Water the following 
list of new arrivals at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park :— 

“1 Alpaca (Lama pacos) ; 1 Puma (Felis concolor) ; 
2 Tubereulated Lizards (Iguana tuberculata); 1 
Violaceous Plantain Cutter (Musophaga violacea) ; 
1 Pileated Parrakeet (Platycereus pileatus); 1 Ga- 
vial (Gavialis gangeticus).” 





Tue appeal made by Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., 
some time ago for assistance in the task of more 
accurately defining the phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities of the English dialects, by means of 
careful versions of a short composition specially 
prepared for this purpose, has met with consider- 
able success, Mr. Ellis having received about sixty 
versions (representing the greater part of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish counties), in all of which the 

ronunciation is more or less carefully indicated. 

he result has been to enable him to extend greatly, 
and in some measure to. complete the classification 
of the English dialects brought forward by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte at the June meeting of the 
Philological Society, and to present us for the first 
time with a coup-d’ail of the multifarious sound- 
system of spoken English. Many of the facts thus 
brought out are very surprising, even to those who 
thought themselves well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and cannot but prove of great importance in 
connection with Mr. Ellis’s inquiry into the ‘ His- 
tory of English pronunciation,’ for the sake of 
which, in the first instance, these researches have 
been made. They are also valuable as showing 
that though the English Dialect Society has not 
commenced its labours a day too soon, neither is it 
yet too late to save much that is still in existence 
in dialect lore. We hope that while Mr. EFllis’s 
great work on ‘ Early English Pronunciation’ will 
contain the digested results of his inquiries, he 
will give the whole to the English Dialect Society 
to publish among its transactions. The final classi- 
fication of the dialects (incorporating that of Prince 
LL, L. Bonaparte for South, and Mr. J. A. H. 
Murray for North Britain) is to recognise four great 
dialectic branches—Northern, Eastern, Central, or 
Southern and Western. The NoRTHERN includes 
the Scoto-Northumbrian, extending in five dialects 
from Shetland to the Humber on the east, and 


Morecambe Bay on the west ; the Merctan occupy- | 


ing South Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Derby, and meeting in Shropshire with the Western 
English: the North Anglian in the W. and S. W. of 
Yorkshire, passing on the borders of Nottingham 
sand Lincolnshire into the Eastern Branch, with 
its two dialects of Middle Anglian (Lincoln, Notts, 
Leicester, Warwick, North Northampton, North 
Beds) and East Anglian (Norfolk, Suffolk, North 
Essex, Cambridge, Hunts). The SovrHern or 
Crnrrat Branch is best represented by Hertford, 
South Beds, Bucks, Middlesex, North Surrey, and 











adjoining parts of Essex and Kent, the district 
within which (and not in the North Anglian 
Rutland, or East Anglian Huntingdon, as has 
been fancied by Latham) the spoken English of 
the people approaches most closely to the literary 
or book-English. Prince L. L. Bonaparte con- 
siders Hertfordshire as representing most closely, 
all things considered, the standard English. In 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Oxford, and 
South Northampton, we have a border district 
within which the Central English begins to fade 
away into the surrounding dialects. The WEsTERN 
English in its two dialects of Saxon and Devonian 
occupies a well-defined area, including Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, with parts of Hants and Berkshire, and is 
probably, upon the whole, better defined, both 
geographically and dialectically, than any of the 
other branches. The classification of many locali- 
ties has been a work of great difficulty; York- 
shire especially, with its several dialects and mul- 
titudinous sub-dialects and varieties blending into 
each other, presents a wide field of research in 
itself. The dialects of Derbyshire also—many 
curious varieties are found round the Peak—have 
received much attention. It will surprise many 
to see how near to London many Northern pecu- 
liarities come, in Northamptonshire. Good 
specimens from Warwickshire, Hereford, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, Cheshire, are still wanting; the 
first-mentioned is especially important in connec- 
tion with the strong Northern character which 
Mr. Murray (in a paper read before the Philological 
Society) claims for the language of Shakspeare, 
and which he considers must have sont very 
broadly provincial to the poet’s London contempo- 
raries. In this light many of Shakspeare’s pecu- 
liarities of grammar and expression, which the 
modern English reader has glossed for him as 
“ Archaisms,” “ Elizabethan idioms,” &c., are not 
archaisms at all, and were not used by other 
Elizabethan writers, but are pure Northern idioms 
still in use in the Northern area, but never current 
either in Shakspeare’s time or since, in London or 
Southern England. Any who take an interest in 
the subject, and can supply Mr. Ellis with speci- 
mens from Warwickshire or other of the districts 
named above, ought at once to communicate with 
him at his address, 25, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 


Tue whole of Part I. of Series B (for Reprinted 
Glossaries) of the English Dialect Society is 
now in type, and ought to be ready in the 
course of ‘the present month. It will contain 
seven Glossaries, viz., 1. A North of England 
Glossary, by J. H.; 2—6. Glossaries of East 
Yorkshire, East Norfolk, Gloucestershire, Mid- 
land Counties, and Devonshire, all by Mr. 
Marshall; and 7. Dr. Willan’s Glossary of West 
Riding words, reprinted, by permission, from vol. 
xvi. of the Avdledgle Intending subscribers 
to the E. D.S. who have not yet paid their sub- 
scription may save themselves and the treasurer 
(Rev. J. W. Cartmell, Christ’s College, Cambridge) 
some trouble by paying a guinea for the two years 
1873 and 1874, as the subscription is but half-a- 
guinea per annum. The publications for 1873 are 
somewhat delayed, but some at least will appear, 
together with the Report, in the course of the 
month’; and the publications for 1874 will follow 
towards the latter part of the year. No delay is 
anticipated in the future issue of the publications. 


Tur Atheneum announces the death of Mr. 
Edward Hyde Clarke, who was, fifty years ago, 
a prominent writer on West Indian questions. 


Tue last number of the Jahrbuch fiir Romanische 
und Englische Sprache und Litteratur contains a 
seemingly accurate text of the ‘Legend of St. 
Michael’ from the Bodleian MS., Laud. 108, toge- 
ther with an account of the graphic forms (sprach- 
liche Eigenthiimlichkeiten), by Dr. C. Horst- 
mann, of Miinster. According to Dr. Horstmann, 
the MS. is early 14th cent., and the dialect is 
clearly southern, and of a very archaic type. Some 
of the peculiarities registered by the editor have 








rather a Kentish look: leornt (=leornian), field 
( i , the inflections pene, pane (acc. sq. m.) of 
the article, and several other archaisms; but other 
Kentish forms, such as tne for én, do not seem to 


appear. 


Dr. Weymovrtn’s work, in which he combats 
the opinions held by Mr. Ellis and others as to 
the development and change of vowel sounds in 
English, and endeayours to establish that the 
present pronunciation of such words as mine, 
house, moon, deem, hue, do, go, has been that, not 
only of English and Anglo-Saxon, but in the 
case of mine, house, &c., probably of the Teutonic 
tongues generally, back as far as their history is 
inown, has now, we believe, passed through the 
press, and will soon be ready. Dr. Weymouth 
read a P ia. on this subject before the Philolo- 
gical Society, which he has since enlarged and 
extended by an examination of the cognate lan- 
guages, analysis of Chaucer’s and other early 
rhymes, &c., so that the work will now extend to 
a considerable size, and will form the fullest, and 
indeed only systematic exhibition of the opinions 
of those who think that Hengest and Horsa, like 
their posterity of the 19th century, said, “ white 
stone house (hwit stan hus),” and may be expected 
to contain all that can be said on this side of the 
question. 


Tue delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
arranged with Mr. J. A. H. Murray (whose 
‘Dialect of Southern Scotland’ was reviewed in 
the AcADEMY a few months ago), to prepare for 
their series a volume of specimens of Lowland 
Scotch and Northern English, with notes and 
glossary, corresponding in plan to Dr. Morris’s 
‘Specimens of Early English,’ and Mr. Skeat’s 
‘Specimens of English Literature.’ It will illus- 
trate, as far as materials exist, the formation of 
our Northern tongue, its development in England 
and Scotland, its literary decay and extinction in 
England, its continued existence and growth in 
Scotland, and its decay in that country, also be- 
tween 1600 and 1707. We hope that the editor 
will give special attention to such specimens of 
Scottish as still exist only in MS., as well as to 
those which have been published only in limited 
and practically inaccessible editions; many of the 
latter deserve to be much more widely known 
than they are at present. 


Mr. ALEXANDER J. ELis, in his great work on 
Early English Pronunciation, is now beginning to 
deal with the various provincial dialects of Eng- 
land, concerning which he has received numerous 
pieces of information of more or less value. He 
will reprint in full the earliest phonetic account 
of English dialects, viz. the short sketch by 
Dr. Gill, written 250 years ago, which may be 
—“ in the sixth chapter of his ‘ Logonomia,’ pp. 
16—19. 


Prince Lovis-Lucten BonapaRTE continues 
his great work on the Basque Language, of which 
about one-third remains still to be completed. 
He is now engaged on a comparative glossary of 
the dialects and sub-dialects of the language. 
His vocabulary consists of between three and 
four thousand words collected by himself from 
the mouths of the peasants as well as from printed 
books. The Prince has paid five several visits to 
the country, verifying and reverifying, village b. 
village, all his results, finding out where eac 
word ceased to exist and was replaced by another, 
so that he has the habitat of all his terms. He 
has secured many popular names of plants, insects, 
&e., that do not exist in print, ond ies found the 
changes in nomenclature in the different districts 
very interesting. 

ProFEssor Porr'’s great work, which he calls 
the second edition of his Etymologische For- 
schungen, is now complete in five large volumes, 
costing 67. 18s. It is an enormous storehouse 
for comparative philologists, but it is absolutely 
necessary that an index should be added. 


Tue first complete edition of the two texts of 
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the Rig Veda, the Pada as well as the Samhita 
text, which was published by Professor Max 
Miiller in the beginning of last year, is out of 
print. The editor is preparing a new edition from 
the stereotype plates; and, in a ph pub- 
lished in 7rriibner’s Record, he has requested Sans- 
krit scholars to send him lists of any misprints 
they may have observed in the first edition. As 
the hymns of the Rig Veda have never been 
rinted in India, the demand among native scho- 

for this first edition of the oldest of their 
sacred books is but natural. 


A new volume of the ‘Indische Studien’ has 
appeared, containing five articles, all by the editor 
himself, Professor A. Weber. The article on the 
Mahabhashya is important. Professor Weber at- 
tempts to answer the strictures of Pandit Bhan- 
darkar, but the learned native seems to have the 
advantage over the learned German. 


RAJENDRALAL Mirra has a large work on the 
‘ Antiquities of Orissa’ in the press. On his last 
tour through the North-Western Provinces he 
discovered some important Sanskrit MSS., among 
the rest, a MS. of the ‘ Brihaddevata,’ the ancient 
catalogue of the deities to which the hymns of the 
Rig Veda are addressed. 


Tue literary, or, at all events, the publishing 
activity in India is very great. Whereas it is 
difficult in Europe to find a publisher for any con- 
siderable Sanskrit text, Indian booksellers must 
find the printing and reprinting of classical Sans- 
krit works lucrative. bne press alone, that of 
Pandit Jibanenda Vidygasagara,a B.A. of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, the son of the well-known 
Pandit Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, has just issued 
a catalogue of seventy-three Sanskrit publications, 
both large and small. Some of these works are 
carefully edited, others are simple reprints of 
former Indian or European editions. The most 
important work is a new ‘Sanskrit Dictionary or 
Cyclopedia,’ by Taranatha, of which we hope 
soon to give a fuller account. It is based on 
Indian and European authorities. It is to consist 
of ten parts, of which two are published, contain- 
ing 478 closely printed quarto pages, and reaching 
as far as asuddht. 


THE Contemporary Review for January has an 
article by Mr. Alexander S. Murray called. ‘A 
New View of the Homeric Question,’ in which 
the writer contends for the usually accepted anti- 
quity of our texts of the Homeric poems, as 
opposed to Mr. Paley’s theory, on the ground of 


. the remarkable coincidence between the language 


of Homer when speaking of works of art, and the 
actual condition of Greek art between 1100 and 
850 B.c. 


In the Acta Societatis Philologe  Lipsiensis 
(tom. iii.) G. Oehmichen investigates the question 
as to the authors followed by Pliny in the geogra- 
— section of his work, more especially his 

ebt to Isidore of Charax and Varro. The latter 
is shown to be his source in a large number of 
a in which there is a manifest agreement 

tween his statements and those in Mela. Ch. 
Liitjohann gives a series of critical remarks on the 
text of Apuleius, occasioned apparently by the 
shortcomings of Eyssenhardt’s edition of the 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ The main point brought out is 
the character of the corrections in F, and the use 
that may be made of Eyssenhardt’s second Lau- 
rentian manuscript, +. e elaborate essay of P. 
Schuster on the Fragments of Heraclitus which 
heads the volume must be reserved for a detailed 
examination in a future number. 


Tue Rey. C. Taylor, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is preparing a new edition of the part 
of the Syriac Chronicle of Bar Hebreus, which 
was edited last century by Bruns and Kirsch. 


Tue fifth quarterly report on the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration has been issued by Mr. H. Willett, of 
Brighton. The present depth from the surface is 
313 feet; some important geological facts have 





been decided, and valuable beds of gypsum dis- 
covered. The more interesting facts are that the 
Kimmeridge clay is identical in deposit with that 
in the Boulonnais district of France, and that the 
Wealden estuary did formerly extend across the 
Channel in an unbroken continuity. The proba- 
bility that coal may be found is therefore greatly 
increased by the discovery of strata in Sussex 
identical with those in the Boulonnais district. 
This investigation is to be continued until the 
depth of 1,000 feet has been reached.— Atheneum. 


THe meetings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society for next year are fixed for Feb. 5, 
Feb. 26, and March 19 in the Lent Term, and 
for April 30 and May 21 in the Easter Term. 
The meetings are held in St. John’s College (Lec- 
ture Room B, Ist Court); and the chair is taken 
at 8.20 p.m. The subscription is a guinea a year, 
or ten guineas for life. The secretary is the Rev. 
8. S. Lewis, of Corpus Christi College. The 
subjects of the papers to be read at the meetings 
are not yet announced. Some of the papers read 
during the present year have been printed in the 
last number of the Journal of Philology. 








CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS. 
Math tics and Math tical Physics. 
Mathematische Annalen. Vol. VI. Part IV. 


CLERscH and GorDAN. Ternary Cubic Forms. [Concluded 
from last part. Systematic investigation of the invariants 
—proved by Gordan to be finite in number—by the method 
of symbolic representation.] 

Sturm. Problem of Projectivity in Space. [Two groups each 
of n points being given, to find two straight lines so that 
the plane-pencils joining them to these groups respectively 
shall be projective. ] 

Ket. Surfaces of the Third Order. [Determination of all 
possible shapes. Remarks on the analysis situs of an in- 
finite space.) 

AFFOLTER. Construction of the Regular Polygon. [Extension 
of the Staudt-Schriter method to all cases soluble by right 
line and circle, and (second paper) to those soluble by tri- 
section of an angle.] 

AFFOLTER. Malfatti’s Problem. 

THoM#. Algebraic expression for the quotient of two theta- 
functions whose arguments differ by thirds of a period. 
(Solved for elliptic theta-functions.] 

STOLL. Problem of Apollonius. [Circle tangent to three given 


circles.) 
Icet. Curves of third order with a node. 





Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, Nov. 30. 


ZETZSCHE. Siemens’ and Halske’s Telegraph apparatus. 
Smuony. New Molecular Theory. [Atoms are unalterable 
spheres of various sizes acting at a distance r on each 


other with a force —— cos % 


2 
Grunert’s Archiv der Mathematik und Physik. 


WANGERIN. Problem of an Elastic Rotating Body. 

GtnTHer. On a passage in Pliny. 

On a problem of the higher geometry. [Error intro- 
duced by pivots of elliptic section in a transit instrument ; 
extension of the geometrical result.] 

AFFOLTER. Theory of the conchoid. 

HocHHEmMM. Figurate numbers. 

Smmony. Rational function of cube root of quadratic form in- 
tegrated by elliptic functions. 

MENDTHAL. Geometric proof of Steiner’s construction for 
Malfatti's problem. 


Crelle-Borchardt, Vol. LXXVII., Part L. 


G. Litpeck. Influence exerted on the Motion of a Pendulum 
by a viscous fluid contained in a spherical cavity in it. 
ScHwarz. Plane algebraic isothermals. [Determination of 

Zu dtu 
all algebraic solutions of the equation or+in=0) 
SoHNCKE. The regular plane point-systems of unlimited exten- 
sion. [Attempt to obtain a more secure foundation for 
the theory of crystal-structure.] 
MERTENS. Extract from letter to the Editor. [Radius of 
circle touching three circles and of sphere touching four 
spheres ; value of a series discussed by Gauss.] 





Poggendorf. Vol. CXLIX., Part III. 


VicTOoR von LANG. Dioptric of asystem of concentric spherical 
surfaces. 

AVENARIUS. Theory of the thermal current. [Deduces from the 
mechanical theory of heat the hitherto empirical formula 
for the electro-motive force of an unequally heated circuit 
of two metals. } 


Nouvelles Annales, December. 


BELLAVITIS. Equipollences. [Quaternions in one plane.] 

Resa. Resistance of the air to a long projectile. 

SALTEL, Generalized principle of corre-pondence applied to 
elimination. 





Liouville, December. 


Yvon VILLARCEAU. New theorems on local attraction and the 
figure of the earth. 

8S. A. SERRET. Integral functions irreducible with a prime mo- 
dulus, the order being a power of the moduius. 


Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Noy. 14, 1873. 


Sir G. Ary. On the rejection, in the Lunar Theory, of the 
term of longitude, depending for argument on eight times 
the mean longitude of Venus minus thirteen times the 
mean longitude of the Earth, introduced by Professor 
Hansen ; and on the effect of that rejection upon the state 
of the Lunar Tables, and upon the lunar calculations 
which serve as basis for ancient chronology. 

Mr. E. Netson. On the correction to Hansen's semi-diameter of 
the moon from occultations of stars. 

Mr. E. J. STonE. On the rejection of discordant observations. 

Mr. E. Netson. On the limit of a possible lunar atmosphere. 

Dr. Auwers. On an alleged variability of the sun's diameter. 

Dr. AUWERS. On the variable proper motion of Procyon. 

Mr. A.C. RANYARD. Ona remarkable nebulous spot observed 
by Pastorff on the sun’s disc. 

Mr. J. M. Witson and Mr, G. M. SEABROKE. Remarks ou 
spectroscopic observations of the sun, made at the Temple 
Observatory, Rugby. 

Mr. W. Lasse.t. On the determination of time from sextant 
observations. * 

Lord Linpsay and Mr. D. Git. On a new driving clock for 
equatorials. 

Mr. R. C. Carrinctox. Note on the star 515 in Oeltzen’s 
Catalogue of Schwerd’s Stars. 

Mr. G. BisHop. Observations of the periodical Comets of Tem- 
pel and Brorsen. 

M. W.E. PirumMer. Parabolic elements of Comets ITT. and 
IV. 1873. 

C. L. Prince. Observation of solar spots. 

M. STEPHAN. Observations of Comets and minor planets made 
at the observatory of Marseilles. 

Dr. WoLFers. Comparison of the R.A. and N.P.D. of Standard 
stars observed at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, in the 
year 1870, with the R.A. and N.P.D., founded on the Zabule 
Reductionum. 

Mr. Dracn. Note on the ancient Rabbinical Cubit-measure. 

Discovery and elements of minor planet (134). (The planct 
was discovered on the evening of September 27, by Dr. 
R. Luther, and was of the 10°11 magnitude. At the request 
of Dr. Luther, Professor Argelander and M. Theodor 
Wolff of Bonn named it Sophrosyne.) 

Discovery of Comet VII., 1873. (The comet was discovered by 
M. Coggia at Marseiiles on November 10, and Sby Dr. Win- 
necke at Strasburg on November 11. The orbit seems to 
closely resemble that of the first comet of 1818 discovered 
by Pons at Marseilles.) 








FINE ART. 

A Gallery of Literary Characters (1830-38). 
Drawn by the late Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
accompanied by Notices, chiefly by the late 
William Maginn, LL.D. Edited by W. 
Bates, B.A., Professor of Classics in 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; with a 
Preface and copious Notes, biographical, 
critical, bibliographical, and generally il- 
lustrative. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Tus is the title, a little shortened, of the 

long-promised republication of Maclise’s por- 

traits, originally given from month to month 

in Fraser’s Magazine. The book is a 

highly desirable book ; the engravings and 

lithographs (because they are in various 
styles, some of them elaborately engraved 
from Maclise’s drawings) are well reproduced 
by photo-lithography, we presume, although 
the process is not mentioned; and the notes 
by Mr. Bates so ample that they fill nearly 

200 quarto pages. 

In the Acapemy of April 15, 1873, 
was published a short essay on ‘ Maclise’s 
Character Portraits,’ from the pen of Mr. D. 
G. Rossetti, which, with some letters printed 
in Notes and Queries about the same time, 
-drew attention to this admirable series of 
whole-length sketches, preserving for ever 
the veritable every-day aspect of so many 
men whose names are now household words ; 
and so many more who played a great réle 
in the comedy of life forty years ago, but 
who were comparatively forgotten when the 
curtain fell. One object of the essay was to 
recommend the reproduction of the series as 
we now see it, and the paper closed with 
these sentences: “The portraits should be 
accompanied both by the original magazine- 
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squibs necessary for explanation, and by 
some competent summary of real merits and 
relative values as time has shown them 
since. And, before concluding, I may men- 
tion that in the Garrick Club there is a 
sketch of Thackeray, by Maélise, in pen or 
pencil (I forget which), evidently meant to 
enter into this series. Itis Thackeray at the 
best time of his life, and ought certainly to 
be facsimiled with the rest in the event of 
their revival.”’ A few weeks after this was 
published, the late J. C. Hotten took up the 
suggestion, advertised the work, and applied 
to Mr. Bates, who had corresponded with 
Notes and Queries regarding some of the 
characters represented, to edit the work. 
The idea of adding the portrait of Thackeray 
from the original belonging to the Garrick 
Club was also adopted, ands» consequently 
such a portrait appears in the present work. 
But, unhappily, that indifferently given here 
is not the one Mr. Rossetti referred to done 
by Maclise, but is taken from a picture in 
oils, freely described by Mr. Bates (who takes 
no notice whatever of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s 
paper in the AcapEmy in his ample account 
of ‘The Genesis of the Book’) as from a 
picture in the Garrick Club, “the produc- 
tion,” he believes, “of Sir John Gilbert.” 
The truth is, that Professor Bates, able 
and profuse editor as he is, lover and ad- 
mirer of this ‘ Gallery of Portraits’ ever since 
his boyhood, as he says he has been, has little 
or no knowledge of art, and cannot detect 
the intrinsic evidence of the authorship of 
these sketches. Thus he says in his preface : 
‘‘' There is every reason to believe that these 
portraits are, without any exception, the pro- 
duction of that distinguished artist the late 
Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A.,”’ whereas there 
are four of them not by that very able hand. 
We cannot look for a moment at that of tlie 
Rev. Sydney Smith and believe it to be his. 
This print, and that of Sir W. Molesworth, 
appeared two years after Maclise’s series 
closed, in December, 1836. They came out 
in the magazine in March and April, 1838 ; 
were the beginning of an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the ‘Gallery ;’ and were 
most probably by Crowquill (Mr. Forrester), 
who continued similar portraits in imita- 
tion of Maclise’s in the Dublin University 
Magazine, extending in number to seventy- 
two. There are also two other Traser 
sketches not by Maclise—those of Sir Walter 
Scott and the Earl of Munster—both occur- 
ring early in the present series. These are 
smaller in size, and inferior artistically to all 
the others. That of Sir W. Scott is not so 
decidedly inferior as the other; but the 
poorly-posed dogs, which have been prigged 
out of some natural history, and have no re- 
lation to each other or to Sir Walter; the 
thing in the left hand of Scott—his right is 
wanting altogether, and the employment of 
the left shows the sketch has been trans- 
ferred and reversed—intended for a Scotch 
blue-bonnet, would never have been so 
absurdly drawn by Maclise; besides which, 
the cranium is caricatured. Sir Walter was 
very little in London then, and Maclise would 
have had no chance of seeing him. This 
drawing appears to me probably worked up 
by some employé of the publisher from one 
of the many amateur sketches his son-in- 
law, Lockhart, used to do when one of the 





briefless in the Parliament House of Edin- | 
burgh, and which circulated a little among | 
his set in London after he became editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Munster may be by 
him also, only the subject is not much worth 
enquiring into. Sir Walter’s head, it is well 
known, was the highest observed in modern 
times, measuring quite as much above the 
orbital line of the eye as below that line to 
the base of the lower jaw, and this height 
was always figured in amateur sketches or 
caricatures; but here the hand through 
which the sketch has passed has made it, 
from want of knowledge of the peculiarity, 
into a ridiculous cone. These distinctions 
are eminently important, either in editing or 
reviewing this work, as its value rests en- 
tirely on the character of the portraits, and 
not at all on the clever but tiresome party- 
writing and nonsense about Regina, proceed- 
ing from the “genius of that extraordinary 
and unfortunate man, William Maginn, 
LL.D.,” as Mr. Bates particularises and 
eulogises him. 

Upon the whole, nevertheless, we find the 
editing of the volume adds immensely to 
its interest. It has been evidently done with 
great affection, and its treatment of the 
memory of every one represented, gentlemen 
and ladies, is respectful and full of knowledge 
of the time. There is also an additional 
portrait, recovered we are not told how, 
evidently by Maclise, but never published ; 
possibly because it appears to be rather a 
failure as it came from the lithographic 
stone. This is presumed to be Henry 
Hallam, and is a valuable addition. Many 
of us have collected these sketches in their 
original form at considerable expense, but 
this one can only be got in the present 
volume. Let us close this short notice by 
quoting a note on an able publisher, not over 
well treated by his literary contemporaries. 


“ Here, again, the hand of death has been busy. 
In one of his last letters to me, Mr. Hotten says, 
‘T have not followed your “ Notes” as I ought to 
have done; that pleasure is reserved until com- 
pletion.’ But it was not permitted to this able, 
energetic, and enterprising man to witness the 
publication of the volume in the progress of 
which he had manifested such interest. Tle died, 
June 14, 1873, aged forty. Allibone’s ‘Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature,’ sub voce ‘Syn- 
tax,’ affords some idea of his literary labours as 
contributor to the Literary Gazette, the Parthenon, 
the London Review, &c.; and there, too, will be 
found a list of some threescore volumes either 
written or edited by him, among which may be 
mentioned his clever biographical sketch of Thac- 
keray, and the’‘ Story of Charles Dickens's Life’— 
the latter, as he wrote me at the time, the result 
of ‘twenty days’ hard work.’ ” 


We are not surprised by this account of 
John Camden Hotten, and are glad he has 
obtained this record in the volume of 
‘ Maclise’s Literary Portraits.’ One omission 
we must note on the part of the editor 
before closing ; the date, month and year, on 
which each portrait originally appeared 
ought to have been noted at the heading of 
each article. This, among other advantages, 
would have enabled the reader to estimate 
the brutality of Maginn’s notices; for in- 
stance, in that of Samuel Rogers, who was 
then nearly seventy, and who would probably | 





| receive the number of Fraser on his break- | 
_ fast-table. 


Wii1M B. Scortr. 


Mantegna, the Marquis of Mantua, and the 
Jew. [Giornale di Erudizione Artistica 
pubblicato a cura della R. Commissione 
conservatrice di Belle Arti nella Provincia 
del?’ Umbria. 8vo. (Perugia. 1873.)] 


WE all have seen and admired at the Louvre 
a large picture by Mantegna, in which the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour and saints is 
represented in a bower of leaves and fruit. 
The Virgin’s mantle is held by two bewigged 
archangels, and hides all but the heads of 
St. Michael and St. George, whose faces and 
headgear seem hewn out of stone as if by 
the hand of a Roman sculptor. The boy 
Paptist at the Virgin’s knee stands high on 
the pedestal of the throne protected by his 
mother, whilst to the left a knight in armour 
looks up and prays devoutly. This kneeling 
captain is Francis II., Marquis of Mantua, 
whose defeat by the French at Fornovo was 
turned into a victory by the ingenuity.of his 
countrymen. It has always appeared amus- 
ing, especially to Frenchmen, that Mantegna 
should have been called upon to celebrate in 
a masterpiece a feat of arms redounding in 
no degree to the credit of the house of Gon- 
zaga. They will be surprised to learn the 


| true story illustrated with the help of docu- 


ments by Signor Attilio Portioli, and pub- 
lished in the Giornale di Erudizione of 
Perugia. 

Two events of unequal historic importance 
are prominent in this narrative; one is a 
riot at Mantua, and the other Charles the 
VIII.’s invasion of Italy in the spring of 
1495. Towards the close of April in that 
year a Jew, called Daniel Simon of Norsa, 
had received permission to settle at Mantua 
in an old house adorned by the piety of an 
earlier occupant with a fresco of the Virgin 
and Child. Being a member of a timid and 
notoriously persecuted race, it was natural 
that Daniel should tremble at the chance of 
an accident to an image which his own creed 
gave him no occasion to revere. He had 
great reason to rejoice when it appeared that 
his request to the bishop’s vicar to be allowed 
to remove the image had been granted, and 


| he found himself able to take down the 


sacred figures without attracting public at- 
tention. But the Jew, it appeared, had a 
secret enemy, who maliciously hung, or 
caused to be hung, on the front of the house 
certain representations of saints with inap- 
propriate inscriptions, and selected for this 
mischievous act the eve of Ascension Day. 
In due course of time a crowd forming part 
of a procession gathered to curse the Is- 
raelite and sack his dwelling. They were 
happily harangued and stopped by the energy 
of a bystander, but at what a price! Neither 
the speech nor the arguments of this bold 
orator have been preserved, but it may be 
supposed that he promised for the Jew that 
he would replace the fresco which he had 
taken down by another and more valuable 
picture. How far the suggestion coincided 
with the wishes and views of the person 
most aggrieved is doubtful. He was a Jew 
indeed, yet he had the courage to complain, 
and he addressed his letter of complaint to 
the Marquis of Mantua. Francis II. was 
absent at the time, waiting at the head of 
the troops of the Italian League for the 


| coming of Charles VIII., who, on his part 
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was retreating from Naples after having 
overrun all Italy, and advancing to meet 
the army of his enemies. The immi- 
nence of hostilities no doubt diverted the 
Marquis’s attention from the Jew’s com- 
plaint, and his inability to perform this 
duty was not lessened by his meeting 
Charles VIII. at Fornovo, and his loss of an 
important battle; but what he had been 
unable to decide had already been settled by 
the wisdom of his council, which proposed 
that the Jew Daniel de Norsa should be 
called upon to atone for the removal of the 
Virginand Child from his house-front, by pay- 
ing for a picture of the same subject, to be 
executed by Andrea Mantegna for one of the 
churches of the city. Inthe thickest of the 
fight at Fornovo, Francesco Gonzaga had 
made a vow that if he personally should be 
saved from danger, he would build a church 
in honour of the Virgin at Mantua. On his 
return he remembered this vow, and not 
only expressed his intention of carrying it 
out, but employed an architect to plan the 
building. The question of a site was one of 
some importanceat this juncture; and herethe 
Marquis and his men bethought themselves 
of the Jew, the Jew’s picture, and the Jew’s 
house. They could not any of them with- 
stand the pleasure of doing honour to God 
by the plunder of an Israelite. They knocked 
down his house, and built the church on its 
foundations. The high altar was adorned 
with Mantegna’s picture at the Jew’s ex- 
pense, and the Madonna of Victory was 
carried to the altar of Santa Maria della 
Victoria amidst a concourse of people on the 
6th of July, 1496. An imaginary defeat of 
Charles VIII., a more real defeat of a mis- 
erable Jew, were justified by the Marquis of 
Mantua in a decree drawn up and signed by 
himself, affirming “that, having implored 
the Virgin Mary, he had had the fortune to 
issue as a conqueror, ‘cum spoliis opimis,’ 
from the fight of the Taro; that at this very 
time a certain Jew had had the sacrilegious 
audacity to tear down the image of the Vir- 
gin from the wall and portico of his dwelling, 
but that to punish this act he (the Marquis) 
had ordered a far more precious image of 
the Virgin to be painted, and a temple to be 
built on the ground, and devoted to the 
worship of God, under the appropriate name 
of the church of Victory.” 

It is not a little curious that the picture 
which Mantegna furnished for this occasion 
should have been removed to their capital by 
the very French whom Francis. II. pre- 
tended that he had beaten at the Taro; and 
that whereas most of the pictures taken 
under similar circumstances were returned 
to their original places, this one remained in 
possession of its captors. 

J. A. Crows. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THRE is no doubt that the publication of splen- 
did gift-books for the Yule-tide goes on increasing 
from year to year. This season the number is 
very much greater than usual, and embraces all 
kinds and degrees of excellence or attraction, from 
Mr. Murray’s large folio, The Albert Monument, 
to the little and inexpensive varietiessissued by 
Messrs. Warne and Co. With the increase of 
numbers, the increase of difficulty in finding good 





subjects more than keeps pace, and we observe a 
new and very interesting feature developing itself 
by means of photography—the ise! wm Say of 
old favourites or popular works of the past. In 
this way The dell Gallery, Moore's Ana- 
creon, illustrated by Girodet, and The Maclise 
Portrait Gallery come again before us, The 
Boydell Gallery (Bickers and Son) is a serious 
undertaking and a little hazardous, so great a 
change having taken place in the aims as well as 
in the eee of our art since these pictures 
were produced and the engravings published. At 
that time great actors were on the stage; now 
our theatrical attractions are mainly spectacular. 
This change has taken place in our painting also ; 
and the absence of correctness in costume, scenery, 
&e., gives the Philistines an easy victory over the 
noblest art of that generation. When shall we 
hear the last foolish laugh against Fuseli, and 
when will his many noble inventions be appre- 
ciated by us as they deserve? Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, who are reissuing the best of Mr. 
Hotten’s publications, give us the set of lovely 
designs for Anacreon by the classicist Girodet, 
first published in Paris during the furore for 
Greek and Roman things after the first Revolu- 
tion. But the most important Christmas book 
produced by that firm, or by any other perhaps, is 
Maclise’s Portrmit Gallery, of which we give a 
separate notice, the interest attaching to it being 
both of the past and future. 

Wild Animals, drawings by Joseph Wolf, 
with descriptions by D. G. Elliot (Macmillan and 
Co.), a series of twenty truly admirable designs 
showing the “life and habits” of birds and beasts 
in sea and forest, is introduced by a preface written 
by their skilful engraver, the Alpine climber, E. 
Whymper, from which we learn that the work is 
the result of many years’ desultory application, 
and, to our sorrow, that it contains the Tat draw- 
ings ever to be done for publication by the artist, un- 
rivalled in his walk. These ‘ Wild Animals’ pursu- 
ing their prey, struggling in the battle for existence, 
are ina high degree dramatic and even tragic. It is 
of no use in this short notice to draw attention to 
particular designs where every one is a master- 
piece of invention, the result of knowledge, and 
of perfect execution both in drawing and en- 
graving. Mr. Elliot, who writes to the designs— 
an American, it appears—is an able coadjutor in 
the completion of the volume. Messrs. Virtue 
and Co., prolific publishers at this season, have 
followed up their Maclise and Leslie volumes of 
last year by Pictures by Sir E. Landseer and 
Pictures by Stanfield, both of them containing 
many of the most excellent and best known works 
of these painters. Stanfield’s ‘Ischia,’ ‘Como,’ 
and ‘ Venice’ must be always favourite prints, and 
the volume contains also two of his historical 
subjects, ‘The Battle of Trafalgar’ and ‘ The 
Opening of London Bridge,’ this last-named being 
a triumph of spectacular arrangement. In the 
Landseer volume there are twenty engravings, 
among which it is only necessary to mention 
‘Peace’ and ‘ War,’ ‘High Life’ and ‘ Low Life.’ 
Both books are written by Mr. Dafforne, an able 
and diligent describer, but subject to occasional 
peculiarities. Only think of the chapter dealing 
with the youth of so t a man as Kdwin Land- 
seer being headed “ The Highway to the—” (what 
does the reader guess ?)—“ to the Academy ;” his 
manhood is called, “The A.R.A.,” and his subse- 
quent triumphant twenty years, “The R.A.!” 
Neither must Mr. Dafforne, speaking of “ The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” call the shepherd’s 
plaid a shawl, nor the rue, southernwood, or box, 
whichever it is, laid on the coffin-lid, laurel. The 
“eloquent analysis,” as he calls the quotation 
from Mr. Ruskin regarding this noble picture, we 
do not find a bit more satisfactory. The Professor 
calls the plaid a blanket, and the sweet herbs “a 
green bough,” while he wholly mistakes “the 
spectacles marking the place where the bible was 
last closed—indicating his lonely life.” This 
accessory in the picture is really there to enhance 





the canine fidelity of the “collie,” as it shows 
even the most pious human watcher by the dead 
has taken an interval of absence! Our British 
Portrait Painters, also from Virtue and Co., is a 
companion volume, giving examples from Hogarth 
and Reynolds to Mr. Sant, Sir T. Lawrence being 
most fully illustrated. Smaller in size and 
adorned with vignettes on wood, we have The 
Stately Homes of England, by Messrs. Liewellynn 
Jewitt and 8. C. Hall; also Recollections of a 
Rambler, by G. A. Simeox. This last, published 
by Chapman and Hall, is simply a book of 
desultory gossip and traveller’s experiences. It 
has no deeper motive than this, and yet it is full 
of wit and wisdom, such as one, known already 
as a scholar, and to be better known in future as 
a poet, might be expected to produce when not 
employed on graver work. The Stately Homes 
Virtue and Co.) deals pleasantly with Alnwick 
astle, Cobham, Hardwick, and other places, as 
well as with the better-known Chatsworth and 
Warwick Castle. 

Jacquemart’s History of the Ceramic Art 
(Sampson Low and Co.) is a standard work, a 
valuable contribution to the literature of a very 
popular subject, brought within the category of 
those now under consideration ‘by its choice illus- 
trations. There are twelve admirable artistic 
etchings and two hundred miniature woodcuts. 
The etchings are celebrated examples of the art. 
The treatise is very well translated by Mrs. Bu 
Palliser, reading, indeed, like an original work. Tt 
is, we need scarcely tell our readers, written by 
Jacquemart with a large amount of special know- 
ledge ; but, we must add, from a characteristically 
French — of view. The amount of space 
given to England in 600 pages is only about eight, 
and the number of English marks, out of 1,000, is 
about twenty-five; while Strasburg, which never 
produced anything worth notice, occupies con- 
siderable attention. Strasburg, moreover, is in- 
cluded in French ceramic centres, although the 
author admits that the makers there were German 
immigrants, and the materials they used brought 
from beyond. French territory. Messrs. Routledge 
and Sons this season have not issued very many 
Christmas books of an expensive character. Their 
edition of Keble’s Christean Year, illustrated by 
the best artists, is, however, an admirable gift- 
book, luxuriously produced, and full of pictures 
by Sir J. Gilbert, Watson, Scott, Small, and 
others. Those by the last-named artists are 
among the most striking and excellent, both in 
conception and style, we have seen this year. 
Beauties of English Landscape, a selection of nearly 
200 of the most charming designs by Birket 
Foster, skilfully engraved by Cooper, Harral, 
and others, will be no doubt a great favourite 
with a numerous public. In this large number of 
prints we see the development and culmination of 
the artist's powers as a landscape painter ; nothing 
can be finer than some in this book, as for instance 
the “ Yew Trees,” page 49, the “ Fir Trees,” page 
37, “The Forest-path by Moonlight,” page 9, and 
many others. We see also the beginning of Mr. 
Foster’s ambition in figures, which has been grow- 
ing on him lately with disastrous effect. The 
vignettes are accompanied by short poems and 
verses of Wordsworth, Beattie, and other mild 
idyllic poets. The Fine-Arts Annual (Virtue and 
Co.), does not require much space in our short 
summary. In a literary point uf view it is re- 
markable, superior to more expensive and pre- 
tentious things. Chapters on Animals, by P. G. 
Hamerton (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), has 
the aspect of “a book for boys,” but consists of 
studies from nature and experience, by Mr. Ha~ 
merton, who is gradually widening his sphere of 
literary activity. It is exceedingly interesting 
and admirably done. The chapters are embel- 
lished by etchings done by two French artists of 
moderate ability, of whom no one ever heard 
before. They are artists, however, and endeavour 
to do their work with some degree of complete- 
ness and finish, in this departing from Mr, Hamer- 
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’ ton’s often expressed conviction that etchers ought 
to be only sketchers. Of these etchings the best 
are the horses, but all of them are pleasing, and the 
book as a whole is very sound and unpretending. 
One word regarding the binding of the majority 
of these books. No doubt it is important to dis- 
tinguish a volume which stands in competition 
with so many, and to do this in perfect taste is not 
easy. One publisher said to the writer last year, 
“Critics have no business with the outsides of 
books: let them confine themselves to the work 
itself.” But this is out of the question, and we 
must say at least in a general way that our gift- 
books are excessive in their decoration. The best 
is the simplest, that of Pictures after Landseer, 
by Virtue and Co. Witiam B. Scort. 








EXHIBITION OF THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 

A Frye collection of water-colours by David Cox 
and Peter De Wint, the property of Mr. John 
Henderson, has been for some little while past on 
view at the Burlington Club, No. 17 Savile Row, 
and will continue there during the greater part of 
this month. There are fifty works by Cox, and 
twenty-six by De Wint. Among the capital ex- 
amples of the former master, we may note:— 
‘Shrimping on the French Coast,’ with the brine- 
washed sands. ‘ Water-mill near Bettws-y-coed,’ 
1849, with heavy dense greens of foliage, and 
mountain-tints of blue. ‘A View in Warwick- 
shire :’ here two bulls are butting, and there is a 
grand trailing sweep of trees and distance, and a 
clouded, varied sky—an exceedingly covetable 
specimen. ‘ Lancaster,’ a sweet finished drawing. 
‘Festiniog:’ the torrent waterfall comes down 
between the precipitous slopes of the mountain, 
the banks being mostly of rounded form to the 
left hand, peaked and angular to the right: a 
fleecy mist bridges the two This is a splendid 
work, approximating to the quality of Turner, 
and in feeling hardly less noble; the execution is 
simple, but altogether masterly ; complete, without 
losing a certain fascinating slightness. ‘Old West- 
minster Bridge, with-the Abbey,’—very pure in 
manner, and carefully finished. ‘ Evening, North 
Wales,’ 1850,—dark and impressive. ‘Snowdon,’ 
1853: a magnificent rendering of cloud and 
mist ; the forces of nature are seen meeting, hurt- 
ling, and interfused, This work, very roughly 
executed in a certain sense, shows the latest and 
grandest style of Cox,—there is perhaps nothing 
from his hand to surpass it. Two other Welsh 
subjects, also dated 1853, are of a similar order 
of excellence,—‘The Snowdon Range,’ and ‘On 
the old Road between Capel Curig and Bangor.’ 
In contrast with these comes the ‘Crossing Ulver- 
stone Sands,’ composed with grace and dignified 
tact, and nobly lighted. 

The works by De Wint include— The Ruins 
of Lincoln Castle,’ a striking specimen. ‘ West- 
moreland Iills, bordering the Kent,’—a_ bright, 
truthful rendering of afternoon sun, with long 
shadows. ‘Lincoln Cathedral, from the Castle- 
moat,’—a very leading example in respect of high 
and uniform finish, but hardly one of his abso- 
lutely best works. The ‘ Bridge over a Branch of 
the Witham’ is possibly the finest thing that De 
Wint has left us—truly a grand piece of simplicity 
and solidity, both in the point of view that has 
been chosen, and in the general vigour of treatment. 

Both these painters are so well known that the 
Exhibition at the Burlington Club can scarcely 
affect the estimate of them already prevalent 
among connoisseurs and collectors; although in- 
deed, as regards De Wint, the work last mentioned 
cannot but tend to enhance his reputation with all 
who were hitherto familiar only with the average 
of his broad and manly paintings, and not with 
the exceptionally fine specimens. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 





THE WAGNER SOCIETY'S SECOND CONCERT. 
Tue second of the present series of these concerts, 
which was given at St. James’s Hall on the 13th 





ult., was by no means inferior in interest to its 
predecessor, though the programme was of a less 
varied character. In compliance with numerous 
requests from subscribers, the greater portion of 
the music performed was selected from the works 
of Wagner. The remonstrances which, we under- 
stand, were addressed to Mr. Dannreuther after the 
first concert show plainly that public curiosity is 
at length fairly aroused on the vexed question of 
Wagner’s music; and the same fact was evident 
from the state of the hall, which was far better 
filled than on the previous occasion. 

The opening piece in the programme was Liszt’s 
‘ Tasso: yim e Trionfo, Posme Symphonique.’ 
This most interesting work had been performed 
about a fortnight previous, at Mr. Walter Bache’s 
concert ; and, as the orchestra on both occasions 
consisted very largely of the same members, in- 
creased familiarity with the complex and difficult 
music conduced largely to a more adequate render- 
ing of the composer’s intentions: indeed, a finer 
performance of the work could not have been 
desired. ‘Tasso’ is one of a series of fourteen 
so-called “Symphonic Poems” (Symphonische 
Dichtungen) which Liszt has published, and which 
all belong more or less to the class of what is 
termed “ programme music.” Space will not allow 
a discussion of the interesting questions to which 
these and similar compositions give rise; it must 
suffice here to say that, while in certain numbers 
Liszt has aimed at presenting what is obviously 
beyond the reach of music to depict, in the ‘Tasso’ 
there is nothing which, allowing the principle of 
constructing music on a definite programme, is not 
fairly within its scope. The composer himself 
describes his plan thus:—“ We must first call up 
the spirit of the hero as it now appears to us, 
haunting the lagunes of Venice ; next we must see 
his proud and sad figure as it glides among the 


fétes of Ferrara—the birthplace of his master- 


pieces ; finally, we must follow him to Rome, the 
Eternal City, which, in holding forth to him his 
crown, glorified him as a martyr and poet.” 

The form which Liszt has chosen as the frame- 
work of his musical poem is an extension of the 
“ variation form ;” and very striking is the masterly 
way in which the same theme, by slight altera- 
tions, is made to express such = feelings as 
those of the lament with which the piece com- 
mences, and the triumphal song with which it 
concludes.’ It is impossible, however, by mere 
description, and without the aid of music type, to 
render this point fully intelligible. The striking 
beauty of the tempo di minuetto, depicting the fes- 
tivities at Ferrara, arrested the attention of all, 
and was evidently fully appreciated ; and those 
especially who had been fortunate enough to be 
present at the previous performance of the work 
had little difficulty in following the thread of the 
composer’s ideas, in spite of the novelty of the form 
in which they were presented. For here all the 
ordinary divisions of the symphony are abandoned, 
and the piece might perhaps be most accurately 
described as a “ Fantasia” or “ Rhapsody ” for the 
orchestra. It was conducted, as at Mr. Bache’s 
concert, by Dr. Hans von Biilow, who again fur- 
nished a proof of his prodigious memory by direct- 
ing the performance without a score before him— 
an even more wonderful feat than the playing from 
memory of the most elaborate piece of music. It 
is a question, however, whether it is wise to sub- 
ject the mental and nervous energies to so severe 
a strain as that involved in such constant exercises 
of memory, which must in time tell even upon the 
strongest brain. 

Dr. Biilow next conducted his own “ Marche des 
Impériaux,” from his music to Shakespeare's 
‘Julius Czsar ’—a brilliant and finely-scored 
march on which it is needless to dwell. 

The remainder of the concert was occupied 
entirely with Wagner’s music, and comprised 
selections from his operas ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Tannhauser,’ 
and ‘Lohengrin,’ concluding with the ‘ Kaiser- 
marsch.’ 

The overture to ‘Rienzi,’ the earliest of Wag- 








ner’s published operas, is by no means one of his 
best or most striking works. Written when he 
was quite a young man, the opera bears evident 
marks of the influence of his predecessors, and only 
occasionally foreshadows the genuine Wagner. 
The overture is in style not unlike Spontini, whose 
overture to ‘Olympia’ was produced at the pre- 
vious concert of this society ; and, though not 
without fine points, fails to impress us as do the 
preludes to its composer’s later works.- It shows, 
nevertheless, much of that mastery in the handling 
of the orchestra for which Wagner is so distin- 
guished ; and its performance as one of the first 
orchestral works of its author in juxtaposition with 
the ‘ Kaisermarsch,’ which is his latest, was pecu- 
liarly interesting, as affording an opportunity for 
observing the immense advance upon himself which 
Wagner has shown in twenty years. The prayer 
from the fifth act of the same opera is certainly 
more interesting than the overture. It was sung 
with much expression by Herr Werrenrath. 

The selection from ‘ Tannhiiuser’ consisted of 
the introduction and opening song from the second 
act, and the well-known overture. Produced only 
three years after ‘ Rienzi,’ this work shows already 
a remarkable advance in the composer's style. 
Though he had not yet broken irrevocably with 
the old operatic forms, as he did ety in 
the ‘Meistersinger’ and ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ in- 
dications of the coming rupture are already appa- 
rent in every scene of the ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ e 
music is more subservient to the drama, and the 
pieces which can be detached for concert perform- 
ance are fewer and less important; and even of 
those which can be so detached the full meaning 
is not apparent without the context. Thus, of 
those who heard the introduction to the second act 
at this concert, only the very few who knew the 
whole opera would be aware that the orchestral 
prelude was founded on Tannhiuser’s solo in the 
first act, in which he expresses his decision to 
return home. Without this key to the situation 
the movement appears to be merely a piece of 
brilliant instrumentation. The song for Elizabeth, 
which follows, is more intelligible by itself. It 
was given with considerable dramatic feeling by 
Malle. Nita Gaetano, but suffered materially from 
being sung with an Italian text instead of ‘the 
original German. 

The overture to ‘Tannhiiuser ’—the most gene- 
rally popular in this country of all Wagner’s com- 
positions——is too well known to require detailed 
notice. Here, again, it may be remarked that this 
piece only becomes fully intelligible when the rest 
of the opera is known, though its abstract musical 
beauty is such as to delight even those who cannot 
altogether follow the programme of the work. 
Wagner's increasing moderation in the use of his 
orchestra is clearly to be seen by comparing this 
overture with that to ‘ Rienzi ’—the latter being 
much the more noisy of the two. 

To the ‘Tannhauser’ selection succeeded what 
was in some respects the gem of the evening—a 
fragment from the great duet in the third act of 
‘Lohengrin,’ between Lohengrin and Elsa. This 
opera is hardly less of an advance in style on 
Pannhiuser than the latter is on ‘Rienzi;’ and 
consequently, from the very nature of Wagner's 
method of composition, it is even more difficult 
than before to extract pieces for concert use. The 
short excerpt given, however, was selected with 
excellent judgment ; and although one felt inclined, 
like Oliver Twist, to “ask for more,” there was 
quite enough of it to produce an unmistakeable 
impression on the audience, who demanded its 
repetition with an earnestness that there was no 
refusing. It was excellently sung by Mdlle. 
Gaetano and Herr Werrenrath ; but (like the song 
from ‘ Tannhiiuser’) lost much by being given in 
Italiar, 

The concert concluded with the ‘ Kaisermarsch,’ 
a broad and vigorous composition, brilliantly scored 
for the orchestra, but by no means equal to the 
same composer's ‘Huldigungsmarsch.’ Wagner 
never appears at his best apart from the stage. 
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His genius is so essentially dramatic, that when he 
comes to write “absolute music” he is much less 
successful than in treating operatic subjects. Ad- 
miration for his great, nay, surpassing, talent in 
his own peculiar branch should not blind us to the 
fact that, as a mere musician, independent of every- 
thing else, he is far behind many who, in the opera, 
are not (to use a popular phrase) “fit to hold a 
candle to him.” 

An excellent point of this concert was its very 
moderate length. The whole programme occupied 
just two hours. There is no greater mistake than 
leg concerts; the later pieces invariably fail of 
their effect. The true policy is to send the 
audiences away hungry. 





BACH’s ‘ CHRISTMAS ORATORIO.’ 


Tue success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. Barnby of Bach’s great ‘Passion according to 
Matthew’ has been so t, that it is not sur- 

rising that attention should have been drawn by 
it to other compositions of the old Leipzig cantor. 
The first result was the performance of his ‘ Passion 
according to John’ last spring at the church of St. 
Anne’s, Soho; and we have now to record the 

roduction of his ‘Christmas Oratorio’ by the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on the 15th ult. 
Though announced as the first time of perform- 
ance in England, the work had in fact been given 
in 1861 by the now defunct Bach Society, under 
the direction of Sir (then Mr.) Sterndale Bennett, 
and subsequently by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in December 1870, on which 
occasion it was conducted by Mr. John Hullah. 
The oratorio had, however, so far remained 
unknown to musicians in general, that this may 
virtually be regarded as its first introduction to 
a London public. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article 
to speak of so important a composition with the 
detail which its merits warrant. Those who are 
interested in the subject will find a full and excel- 
lent analysis of the entire work in the second 
volume of C. H. Bitter’s ‘Life of Bach.’ All that 
can be done here is to make a few general remarks 
on the more important points suggested both by 
the music and the performance. 

The ‘Christmas Oratorio’ was composed in the 
year 1734, five years later than the great ‘ Passion 
according to Matthew,’ and is therefore a work 
written at a time when its composer’s powers were 
most fully matured. Instead of being an “ora- 
torio” in the sense in which we are accustomed to 
understand the word, in connection with the works 
of Handel, it is a collection of six sacred cantatas 
written for church festivals: the first three being 
composed for Christmas Day, and the two follow- 
ing days; the fourth for New Year’s Day; the 
fifth for the Sunday after New Year's Day; and 
the sixth and last, for the Festival of the Epiphany. 
There is a curious analogy (yet with how great a 
difference!) between this method of Bach’s, of per- 
forming his work by instalments, and that pro- 
ewes by Wagner for the rendering of his great 

ama, ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ 

Though the oratorio consists of six separate can- 
tatas, it must not be therefore inferred that there 
is no artistic connection between the various parts 
of the work, On the contrary, the connection is a 
very intimate one, and the means used for pro- 
ducing it is the employment of the “choral.” It 
is almost impossible for us in England to realise 
the full effect which these chorals would produce 
on a German audience; nor is the reason far to 
seek, In Germany nearly every hymn has its own 
special choral wedded to it; so that when the 
music is heard, the hearer is at once reminded of 
the hymn belonging to it. .In England no such 
connection exists, and in consequence much of 
the point of the introduction of these old church 
melodies is lost to us. And yet the poetic, nay, 
even religious feeling, with which Bach treats the 
choral is too remarkable to escape the notice of 
anyone familiar with his works, A very striking 





example of this occurs in the early part of the 
oratorio now under consideration. After the sum- 
mons to Zion to meet her Lord, “ Prepare thyself, 
Zion, with tender affection,” a choral is intro- 
duced,— 
‘How shall I fitly meet thee, 
And give thee welcome due?” 


The music to which these words are set is that of 
Paul Gerhardt’s well-known Passion Hymn, “O 
Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden.” At first sight 
nothing would appear more incongruous than the 
introduction of this mournful and solemn melody 
in the midst of the Christmas festivities ; but on 
further consideration, its deep and religious appro- 
priateness will be seen. Bach selects this cboeal 
to remind us through its music that the object of 
our Lord’s coming to earth was his Passion. It 
is this same choral which, with different har- 
monies, producing a total change in its character, 
becomes at the end - the work a shout of exulta- 
tion, proclaiming the victory of Christ over Sin 
Death. med Hall? “ , 

Another choral which we find in various parts 
of the work differently harmonised and accom- 
panied, according to the feeling of the words and 
the mental impression intended to be produced, is 
Luther’s Christmas hymn, “Vom Himmel hoch 
da komm’ ich her.” The illustration given above 
will, however, sufficiently explain Bach’s method 
of procedure, and show in what way the chorals 
are employed to give artistic unity to the different 
parts of the oratorio. 

As in the ‘Passion Music,’ so in this work is 
to be found a mixture of the lyric and dramatic 
styles. The Scripture narrative, taken from the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, is given as recita- 
tive by the “ Evangelist,” occasionally interspersed 
with short dramatic choruses, such as that of the 
shepherds, “‘ Let us even now go to Bethlehem,” 
and that of the Wise Men, “ Where is the new- 
born King of the Jews?” In the pauses of the 
narrative didactic and religious reflections are 

iven as airs, duets, &c.; and each part, except- 
ing the second, where we find an instrumental 
symphony, opens (after the manner of the Church- 
cantatas) with an amply developed chorus. 

An interesting point in connection with this 
work is that no fewer than eleven numbers are 
taken from earlier secular pieces by the composer. 
The complete list is given in the preface to the 
Bach Society’s edition of the score, and the fact 
will account for the light, almost secular, tone to 
be found in one or two places in the work. 
Handel, it will be remembered, was in the con- 
stant habit of doing the same thing, but examples 
in Bach are comparatively rare. 

Much might be said on the remarkably interest- 
ing orchestration of this and other works by the 
same commana’ Anyone who compares Bach's 
scores with those of his contemporaries, such as 
Handel and Graun, cannot fail to be struck by 
the wonderful difference between them. While 
in Handel we find, with occasional exceptions, 
great uniformity of tone-colouring,—by far the 
larger part of his music being accompanied, either 
by strings alone, or by strings and oboes,—in Bach 
we meet with a constant series of experiments ; 
indeed, one may almost say that there is hardly a 
device of modern instrumentation of which the 
germ at least is not to be found in his scores. 
Thus the modern effect of accompanying florid 
passages for the strings by sustained harmonies 
for the wind is to be seen in the chorus “ Glory 
to God in the highest;” while an idea of which 
Beethoven is generally considered the inventor— 
that of treating the drums as solo instruments 
and giving them the theme of the movement—has 
been anticipated by Bach in the opening chorus of 
this work, which commences (like Beethoven's 
violin concerto) with a drum solo. Among the 
most delicious pieces of Bach’s orchestration are 
the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ with which the second 
part of this work opens—which, by the way, 
might with considerable advantage have been 
taken somewhat faster at the recent performance ; 





and the no less beautiful cradle song, “ Sleep, my 
beloved,” in the same part: a piece which leaves 
one at a loss which most to admire,—the charming 
melody, exquisite harmony, or tasteful instru- 
mentation. 

The performance of this interesting and by no 
means easy work was, on the whole, a highly suc- 
cessful one. The chorus attacked the difficult 
polyphonic music with much decision, and many 
of the pieces sung by them were most effective. 
If others were not so, this was hardly the fault of 
the singers. The fact is that Bach’s music was 
designed for a small chorus and orchestra. In an 
interesting document preserved in the archives of 
the town council at Leipzig, we learn from Bach 
himself of what his chorus and orchestra con- 
sisted, He says he requires three voices to each 
part, and a band of at least eighteen instruments. 

laborate and complex music designed for such a 
small force as this can hardly be also suitable for 
a choir and orchestra of a thousand performers ; 
and the: result was that one or two pieces—es 
cially the chorus “Glory to God in the highest” 
—sounded confused, and failed to produce the 
impression that was intended. The soloists, 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Madame Patey, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, and Signor Agnesi, were, one and 
all, excellent. Great praise is also due to Mr. 
Barnby for the respect shown to Bach’s intentions 
in making the needful alterations in the orchestra- 
tion. Bach’s scores contain parts for instruments 
now no longer to be met with, and some of the 
passages for those still in use (notably the trum- 
pets) are no longer practicable. The substitution 
of the cornt inglesi for the obsolete “oboi da 
caccia ” was a most judicious one ; and the allot- 
ting of some of the impossible trumpet passages 
to the organ was no less happy. Mr. Willie's in- 
strument in the Albert Hall is emphatically an 
orchestral one, and the quality of the trumpet 
stop on the organ was so close an imitation of 
the original instrument as to render it sometimes 
difficult to detect the difference. 

Another point deserving of all commendation 
was the accompanying the recitatives on the organ, 
instead of with the usual miserable grunt on the 
violoncello and double-bass. Dr. Stainer’s treat- 
ment of the instrument, both in the recitatives 
and in other portions of the work, was always 
judicious, and never obtrusive. 

In sa long a work as this oratorio, it is self- 
evident that large excisions would be necessary. 
If performed in its integrity, the piece would 
occupy some four or five hours. As regards the 
numbers omitted, great judgment was exercised ; 
but it is at least an open question how far it is 
justifiable to shorten individual movements by 
cutting out particular portions, such as passages 
of sixteen bars in the middle of a song. 

Having said thus much in praise of the perform- 
ance, it would be shirking one’s duty as a critic 
not to add that there was one great blemish 
against which the strongest possible protest should 
be entered. This was the performance of many 
of the chorals without accompaniment. In Bach’s 
score it is expressly indicated that the orchestra is 
to be used in every instance, and it is truly in- 
comprehensible how a good musician like Mr. 
Barnby could have brought himself to allow such 
a caricature of the music to be given. Instead of 
the grand bursts of harmony which Bach designed, 
these splendid old tunes became degraded to mere 
namby-pamby part-songs, the effect being simply 
detestable. And Mr. Barnby was not even con- 
sistent with himself; for while some of the 
chorals were subjected to this emasculation, 
others, without any apparent reason for the differ- 
ence, were given with their full accompaniments, 
and with the grand effect contemplated by the 
composer. It is much to be hoped that at future 
performances Mr. Barnby will remove this one 
“ dead fly in the apothecary’s ointment.” 

In conclusion, the best thanks of musicians are 
due to Mr. Barnby for affording a hearing of one 
of Bach's greatest works. Is it too much to hope 
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that he will still further increase their obligations 

by producing the great Mass in B minor, the 

‘ Magnificat,’ and some of the ‘ Kirchen-cantaten ’ ? 
EBENEZER PRrovt. 








‘Le MArtAGE DE Fiecaro’ at THE FloLBorn 
THEATRE, AND ‘THe Scnoon ror IntTRIGvR’ 
AT THE OLYMPIC. 

BEAUMARCHAIS said that there was one thing in 

the world even more difficult than to write his 

comedies ; and that was, to get them acted. It is 
no wonder that he had to say so, since Napoleon 
said that Beaumarchais’ wn 4 was the “ Revolu- 
tion in motion.’ And again, it is no wonder that 

Napoleon said this, for what is Le Mariage de 

Figaro if not a satire on all authority P—a satire 

directed alike at the lord, who remembers the 

droit du seigneur, but forgets Noblesse oblige, and 
at the diplomatist, who talks of nothing, “with 
closed doors,” and at the counsellor, who darkens 
counsel. And if Le Mariage de Figaro rested 
on this satire alone for its success, the play would 
always be popular, because Authority never is. 
But in truth its satirical power is by no means its 
only claim to long life. It has the merits of 
strong and ingenious construction and of strong 
and individual characterisation. Its constructive 
power is unequally distributed ; for there is most 
of it in the first act. That business of the covered- 
up arm-chair, which hides master behind it, and 
page in front, is, in its own way, second only to 
the screen-scene in the School for Scandal, and 
nothing can possibly be more facile and ingenious 
than the manner in which the discovery is led up 
to. But in the second act the construction is not 
so good, and in the third and fourth I doubt if it 
be good at all: while in the fifth its excellence re- 
appears, and the French play, on Spanish ground, 
catches the Spanish genius of intrigue. As far as 
regards the progress of the plot, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the third and fourth acts of 
Le Mariage de Figaro are as superfluous as the 
middle volume of a second-rate novel. But then, 
with Beaumarchais, when one great quality is ab- 
sent, another is in its place; and when that in 
which he resembles Scribe ceases to be visible, it 
is only in order that there may be visible instead 
that in which he resembles Moliére. In other 
words, there is sometimes most room for dramatic 
characterisation where there is least attempt at 
ingenuity of construction ; and so it is that we are 
made acquainted with that wise counsellor Don 

Gusman Brid’oison—as competent a man as Dog- 
try—a man who has only contentedly to say 

“J’entends bien,” for you to know quite surely 

that he understands nothing. 

The English play at the Olympic is not a mere 
untouched translation of the French play now 
acted at the Holborn, Mr. Mortimer has wisely 
omitted the substance of the third and fourth acts. 
The play is long enough without them, and the 
story hardly less complete. They depend for 
their success so greatly upon skill in characterisa- 
tion, that they would tax somewhat too heavily 
an English company even stronger than the average. 
Also, they are so full of jews de mots, destined 
only for Frenchmen, that in translation they would 
lose half of their force. Altogether, then, the 
large use which Mr. Mortimer has made of his 
liberty is amply justified. He has produced a 
play of strong and concentrated interest; “ imi- 
tated,” as he prefers to say, from the great French 
comedy, and possessed certainly of more than the 
common virtue of “imitations.” Here, at the 
Olympic, the greatest defect is a defect of arrange- 
ment: the page’s part being given to a stalwart 
gentleman who plays it under every possible dis- 
advantage, though with all possible tact. Not 
merely is the stage effect to some extent destroyed 
by the appearance of Mr. W. Fisher as the 
playful singing-boy, who is alike the favourite of 
countess and waiting-maid, but all that is 
pleasantest and most natural in the conception of 





this part, and its relation to the other parts, is 
marred and distorted. We lose not only Beaumar- 
chais’ page, but Beaumarchais’ idea. But this is 
not the only mistake in what actors call the 
“cast” of the piece. Mr. Righton is admirable 
in a burlesque, and would be a good officious 
barber of modern English serio-comedy ; but he 
is not the barber of Seville. Figaro, it must be 
remembered, is a distinctly Spanish : one of 
the two great typical Spaniards (Gil Blas, of 
course, is the other) whom French genius—so apt 
at comprehending Spanish character—has added 
to imaginative literature. And imaginative 
literature is not rich in typical Spaniards. 
Spanish genius, occupied with intrigue, has only 
furnished two, itself, say some who have a right to 
an opinion: Don Juan, of the comedy which gave 
a key-note to Moliére, and Don Quixote, of the 
novel. At the Olympic, Mr. Henry Neville is 
Almaviva. And here we are driven to com- 
arisons. M. Dalbert, at the Holborn, though he 
acks courtliness, appears in some respects the 
truer Almaviva of the piece now represented. Mr. 
Neville has more in common with the Almaviva 
of the Barber of Seville: though much of his 
always intelligent and forcible acting is in accord- 
ance with the French traditions, his appearance 
can hardly be. As husband or lover, he is 
never without a touch of chivalry. And Spain, 
he may retort, is par excellence the land of 
chivalry. But Almaviva,—with his droits du 
setgneur over other men’s brides,—where is the 
chivalry, one asks, in him? Thus _M. Dalbert’s 
conception appears to be the truer one, though 
the execution undoubtedly falls short of it. Self- 
indulgence unredeemed even by such e as 
there may be in strength and ardour of feeling— 
an icy habit, not a momentary lapse—this is what 
M. Dalbert tries to pourtray, and he is at all 
events right in the attempt. M. Didier is very 
skilful and competent as Figaro; M. Schey is no 
less competent and of course more ludicrous as 
Brid’oison, the counsellor. These two actors do 
much to make the piece successful ; but, with the 
present resources of the company, we doubt the 
wisdom of the effort to play it. The ladies are 
not satisfactory. Madlle. Tholer is not light enough 
as Cherubino; and Madlle. Wilhem, the best of 
the others who are prominent in this piece, being 
a good grande dame, is naturally, though not at 
all necessarily, a bad soubrette. She plays the 
sparkling Suzanne carefully, but without liveliness 
or force. There is one well-found expression on 
her face, as Cherubino is singing—it is that of a 
kindly, almost tender curiosity. One admires it 
at first, and then remembers that it is too thought- 
ful, too meditative for Suzanne. Here, again, 
the sensitive fine lady is too visible. The true 
Suzanne is without doubt at the Olympic, where 
a hitherto little-seen actress—Miss Emily Fowler 
—is suddenly discovered to be a somewhat bril- 
liant light comédienne ; if, indeed, such discoveries 
are ever made—that is to say, if the performance 
of a single part can ever be accepted as a sufficient 
test of power. The Suzanne of this lady is here, 
there, and everywhere, guiding the course of the 
intrigue, with alacrity, vivacity, and energy. At 
no moment does Miss Fowler seem unequal to her 
wg yet the moments themselves are not equal, 
or there is one when she is matching herself 
with old Marcelline, and dipping with mock cour- 
tesy at that “madam,” with accent and gesture 
perhaps a little too marked, when there seems a 
chance, that is hardly a fear, of the performance 

assing into farce. But that disappears: the per- 
ormance gains and ripens as it proceeds; and 
when Suzanne emerges from the dressing-room 
with a laugh of triumph over her mistress’s per- 
secutor, and a speech of mock heroics, there is 
the spirit, tone, and gesture of a genuine and 
vigorous actress of comedy. But though it is 
pleasant to praise a good effort, it is wiser to hold 
out no sanguine expectations ; wisest of all, when 
dealing with the stage, where even reasonable ex- 
pectations seem disappointed every month, because 





good spirits and natural fitness for a particular 
character are readily enough mistaken for good 
art and acquired aptitude for many. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





‘Heart's Derient’ at THe GLiope THEATRE. 
“Women,” said Goethe, talking to Eckermann—it 
was about the time of his ion for Fraulein 
von Lewezow, at Marienbad, when the Poet was 
seventy-three and the beauty was twenty — 
“Women are the only vase into which we 
moderns can pour our ideality. We can do 
nothing with the men.” And many a modern 
novelist and dramatist, whose heroes are not he- 
roic, might take shelter under that saying, though 
Goethe only stated a fact, and did not account for 
it. Dickens himself, if he had accepted that po- 
sition, might have found it to the advantage of Mis 
work, though not of his popularity. His young 
heroes are probably his weakest creations, Septimus 
Crisparkle and Walter Gay being perhaps the only 
ones whom we at once believe in and respect ; and 
of these, the muscular minor canon of Cloisterham 
is certainly the better in a book. But Walter Gay, 
the young hero of Dombey and Son, is not open 
to many of the objections that may be urged 
against his brethren; and in Mr. Halliday’s gene- 
rally judicious stage-setting of much of the plot of 
this novel for the Globe Theatre, Mr. Montague 
gives to the character some additional life and 
reality. His scene with Mr. Dombey, when, ac- 
companied by Captain Cuttle, he begs the mer- 
chant’s assistance for his uncle, Sol. Gills, is acted 
at the beginning with many natural and delicately- 
found touches, and at the end with becoming 
abandonment. But in the last scene, in the par- 
lour of the Wooden Midshipman, he puts on too 
completely for the character the sailor's manner 
with the sailor’s garb. Rejoiced to be at home 
again, and at home, too, with Florence (“ Heart's 
Delight,” as Captain Cuttle christens her), he 
jumps about overmuch, and is a good deal too 

isterous. 

It is not in that way that Walter Gay would 
evince (especially with Florence) his joy at his 
return. Quiet Fiesenes sits by, a little subdued, 
as is natural. There is some incongruity in the 
scene, and the curtain falls on a situation less 
effective than that which is presented at the very 
moment of the return. But the piece, like Ark- 
wright’s Wife, which it displaced, is on the whole 
exceedingly well acted; and this one blemish in 
Mr. Montague’s performance is not a great thing 
where so much is good. But there is, it must be 
said, a want of harmonious effect in Mr. Fer- 
nandez’s representation of Carker; though this 
may be in part owing to the adapter, whom on 
necessities, it is supposed, have compelled to make 
Carker take poison at the inn at Dijon, when the 
pursuing Dombey is battering at the door. A 
somewhat unmoved person, Dickens, no doubt, 
meant Carker to be, and this is what Mr. Fer- 
nandez represents throughout the greater portion 
of the piece. But then, this somewhat unmoved 
person, with the gleaming teeth, would never have 
taken poison at all; still less would he have been 
as amply and regularly provided with it as the 
alchymist in Mr. Browning’s Laboratory. We 
are deprived, of course, necessarily, in an acted 
drama, of Dickens’s description of Carker’s night- 
flight—one of the most powerful pieces of de- 
scriptive writing in all our literature—but it would 
have been well if Mr. Halliday could have ar- 
ranged an end to this bad business of the elope- 
ment not out of harmony with the character of 
the man who proposed it. The poisoning-scene 1s 
a: ludicrously weak one, so devoid of detail as to 
be scarcely credible. We can faintly fancy what 
such a scene would be in the hands of Mr. Irving. 
But earlier in the play Mr. Fernandez is more 
real, and here, as we have said, he is struggling 
with a difficulty. ' : 

Mr. J. ©. Cowper has many negative merits, 
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but not many positive ones, in the of Mr. 
Dombey. He acts as if he un the part, 
but does not quite look it. He is excellent in his 
second a small one—that of the stupid 
sailor, whose utterances, few and oracular (not to 
say confusing), are waited for by Captain Cuttle 
with intense and faithful anxiety. No better repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Dombey than Miss Helen Barry 
could now be found upon our London stage, That 
is not necessarily saying much, yet it means to say 
something. Miss ’s indignant defiance of 
Mr. Dombey is not without force and thought. 
Her colder, more contemptuous defiance of Carker 
at the inn at Dijon is somehow less effective in 
representation, though here too the right note is 
undoubtedly struck. And if, in the main, Miss 
Barry is well suited with her réle of Edith 
Dombey, Miss Carlotta Addison is thoroughly 
suited with a réle in Florence. It is the best part 
for her that she has played for a long time, and as 
such it reminds us of her Bella in School. 

Thus there is something bad, something indif- 
ferent, and much that is good. But there is one 
thing that is supremely good, and that is Mr. 
Emery’s performance of Captain Ed’ard Cuttle. 
There is the freshness of the sea itself about 
it. Jaded London will lose much if it neglects its 
opportunity of seeing it. There are so many good 
points here, besides so fine a general conception, 
that it is almost hopeless to particularise them, 
and one falls back upon one’s objections as more 
easily mentioned. That lifting of the watch from 
the long “aw as if it were an anchor, fathoms 
deep, is characteristic at first, but is carried too 
far; and the Captain’s description of himself as 
“mariner of Hingland” might more than once be 
dispensed with. But, on the whole, the playgoer 
may go to admire, and may admire wisely, with 
enthusiasm, Let him notice that deep sea-voice, 
that knows the freedom of the deck; that gait 
that has been learnt on pitching seas; that naive 
delightful hopefulness with which the Captain 
hangs on every stupid word of his good, stupid 
friend; that humorous fear of his landlady ; that 
humorous pleasure when he has got the better of 
her; that pathetic outburst as to how much good- 
ness and valour has “gone down with Waller ;” 
and, lastly perhaps, the excited, eager tone and 
gesture with which he tells Florence the happy 
story of how “ Waller” did not “go down,” after 
all. FREDERICK WxEDMORE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

We have received from the Holbein Society 
Part I. of The Triumphs of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., by Hans Burgmair, containing 68 en- 
graved pages of these famous woodcuts. The title- 
page of the volume is headed “ Fac-simile Reprints” 
and contains the notification, “Edited by 
Alfred Aspland;” but no sort of editorial text 
accompanies the engravings. The paper on which 
the woodcuts are printed is too white and smooth, 
detracting from the general “keeping” of the 
designs. But, anyhow, the volume is one which 
ought to be and will be welcome to many; the 
gorgeousness of the subject-matter and force of 
design exciting fresh surprise and delight every 
time one turns the pages over. 

_ Macazryes for the young are not so numerous 
in France as they are in England. An important 
Paris publishing house, Messrs. Hachette & Co., 
are endeavouring to make such a periodical ac- 
ceptable to French families. They have started 
this year (1873) a Journal de la Jeunesse, which 
agreeably comprises novels and familiar causeries 
on history, travels, physical or natural sciences, 
and events of the day, with beautiful engravings. 
It is intended for quite young children, and would 
not prove unuseful in many of our British families. 

THe Iustrated London News states that Mr. 
Crittenden has just completed a bust of Thomas 
Carlyle; that Mr. R. Jackson also has completed 
the model for a marble bust of Mr. Irving, the 
actor; and that Mr. Adams-Acton has completed 
the model for a marble bust of the Rev. Mr. 





Spurgeon ; and that a number of new water-colour 
drawings, comprised in the “ Ellison Gift,” are on 
view in the South Kensington Museum. 

Tue Edinburgh Courant reports the discovery of 
ancient British coins on the estate of the Earl of 
Haddington, in the west of Berwickshire, by a 
labourer, while in the act of cutting a drain, of a 
decayed horn containing over 200 British silver 
coins of ancient date. The most of them are 
English coins, evidently of the reign of Edward L., 
the legend on one side being ‘ Civitas, London,’ 
and on the other ‘Edw: R. Angle Dns. Hyb.’ 
A few of the others seem to be Scotch coins of 
the reign of Alexander III., and bear the inserip- 
tion ‘ Alexander Dei Gratia, Rex Scotorum,’ 
Some of these relics of olden times have been 
secured by antiquaries, and the remainder have 
been taken possession of by the authorities, to be 
sent to the Exchequer. The horn was found 
within three feet of the surface, and at a distance 
from any habitation. 


Tue Atheneum states in its last number (De- 
cember 27th), that “Mr. Newton sailed from 
Marseilles on the 12th, on his way to Troy, to see 
the objects dug up by Professor Schliemann.” The 
fact is, that the objects in question are not at 
Troy, but at Athens, whither Dr. (not by any 
means eager Schliemann conveyed them some 
time since, with a view of offering them as a 
gift to the Greek Government, on the simple con- 
ditions, it is said, of their being housed, and of 
permission being granted him to excavate Olympia 
and Delphi. For some reason this did not happen 
as he desired. If, then, Mr. Newton has gone to 
Troy, it must be to see where the treasure had 
once been; but, seriously speaking, he has gone 
to Athens. As to the photozraphs of which the 
Atheneum speaks, we suppose Mr, Gladstone is not 
the only person who has seen them, and we shall 
ourselves shortly review them. 


Srx new rooms have just been opened to the 
public in the museum of Les Invalides. They 
are wholly devoted to a show of arms. From the 
rude weapons of the stone age, to the destructive 
refinements of modern warfare, the progress of the 
science of homicide is traced. The few objects 
beyond actual weapons that are to be found in 
these rooms, are destined, we are told, to form the 
foundation of a new Historic museum of war, 
which shall comprise all that concerns the equip- 
ment and harness of soldiers of all nations of the 
world, from the remotest times to the present day. 


Tue Belgian Government has recently purchased 
for the National Museum an important painting 
by Teniers, representing the Archduke Lonel 
William in his picture gallery. 


TWELVE works by Titian were recently adver- 
tised for sale at the Hétel Drouot. The sw ing 
merit of these works may be judged from the fact 
that they fetched, one with another, from 15f. to 
80f. each. “I do not pity the buyer,” adds 
Philippe Gille in his account of the sale, “ because 
of the frames.” 


Tue Portfolio for January contains a long his- 
toric account by R. N, Wornum, and an apprecia- 
tive criticism by Fred Burton of ‘The Triumph 
of Scipio’ as it is called, the picture by Mantegna 
recently purchased by Sir W. Boxall for the 
National Gallery. In addition to the full informa- 
tion supplied in these articles, the Portfolio munifi- 
cently gives us a very large and powerful etching 
by W. Wise of the picture itself; so that this 
might appropriately be called a Mantegna number, 
but that such a title would be unfair to several 
other excellent articles and illustrations in it. Of 
the latter we must notice four beautiful little 
woodcuts of English scenery that certainly point 
the truth of the teaching of Basil Champneys, in 
the article in which they appear ; namely, that “ one 
more acre of the field of ssthetic cultivation lies 
within easy reach of us in the landscape and archi- 
tecture of our own country.” 

A pretty, soft etching by Leleux, and another 





by Hamerton in illustration of ‘The Sylvan Year,’ 
which is still continued, and an etching by Jacque- 
mart from the Wilson catalogue, complete the 
pictorial attractions of the number. 


THe annual prize-giving of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres took place in De- 
cember. - Three medals were bestowed on this 


oceasion for works relating to the antiquities of 
France. The first was awarded to M. Demay for 
his ‘ Inventory of the Seals of Flanders ;’ the second 
to M. Gérard for his ‘ Artists of Alsace in the Mid- 
dle Ages;’ and the third to M. Aubert for his 
‘ Treasure of the Abbey of Saint Maurice d’Aganne.’ 
After the prize-giving, M. Naudet, a veteran Acade- 
mician, who celebrated his fiftieth Academic year 
in 1867, and who is now in his eighty-eighth year, 
read an interesting paper on the ‘ Roman Empire 
in the Third Christian Century.’ 


Tue following, as yet we believe unpublished, 
Latin inscription is incised on what appears to be 
the blade of a knife with a serrated edge, in the 
British Museum,— 


ME PETIT PENVS ERIT AMATO ME FECIT, 
the interpretation of which is a puzzle. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette states that the executors 
of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, with the sanction 
of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, have just 
erected to his memory in Rochester Cathedral a 
handsome brass tablet on the wall of the south-west 
transept, under the monument to Richard Watts, 
a local benefactor. 


We learn from the same paper that copies of 
two of Mr. Holman Hunt's pictures, executed in 
stained glass, have just been inserted as windows 
in a church at Camberwell; but in the — of 
Christ as ‘The Light of the World’ the lantern 
has been omitted. 





M. Emrtr Perri is to succeed M. Halanzier as 
director of the Paris Opera. 


Tue first portion of a translation of Ferdinand 
Hiller’s new book on Mendelssohn appears in this 
month’s number of Macmillan’s Magazine. On 
its completion in this form the work will be pub- 
lished in a volume. 


Tue first edition of the little book entitled 
‘Goethe and Mendelssohn’ having been exhausted, 
the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., have just 
issued a second edition, enriched by fourteen 
hitherto unpublished letters from Mendelssohn to 
the members of the family of the late Mr. William 
Horsley. 


JoHANNES BrauMs is expected to visit Leipzig 
early in the present year, having been invited to 
conduct his ‘ Triumphlied’ at a concert for the 
benefit. of the pension-fund of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. The recent successful performances in 
that town of his ‘ Deutsches Requiem ’ cause his 
visit to be expected with more than ordinary 
curiosity. 

Krye Auperr or Saxony has granted his Royal 
patronage to the Dresden Conservatory of Music. 


A LIFE-sIZED bust of Beethoven has just been 
issued by the firm of Schroeder in Berlin, which is 
said by the Musikalisches Wochenblatt to be of 
more than ordinary excellence. 

Scuumann’s ‘ Genoveva,’ his only opera, is to be 

roduced early in the present year at Dresden, 
Its production is said to be at the suggestion 
of the new Hofcapellmeister Schuch, who since his 
induction into his office has already distinguished 
himself by the production of Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique ’ and Liszt’s Hetlige Elisabeth—works 
which had previously been regarded as im- 
practicable. 


Tue Conpucror Ed. Strauss has been giving 
a “ Wagner Evening” at Vienna. From the same 
city great things are reported of a young Russian 
pianist, Frau Annette Essipoff ; the musical papers 
speak of her performances as being equally re~ 
markable, technically and intellectually. 
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Tue subject of this year's Winckelmannsfest- 
Programm, which has just appeared, is the well- 
known marble bust in the British Museum, gene- 
rally known as Clytia, a long-exploded denomina- 
tion which was originally suggested by the calyx 
of a flower, from which the bust appears to issue. 
The countenance is clearly that of a Roman lady, 
but of what lady it has not yet been positively 
ascertained. For a time we had the suggestion of 
its being Antonia, the daughter of Antony and 
Octavia. At present the likeness to Agrippina, 
the daughter-in-law of Antonia, is perhaps more 
frequently recognised. But whichever it be, or if 
it be neither, it is highly satisfactory to find that 
Professor Hiibner, the writer of the Programm, 
entirely disagrees with those who of late have 
raised scruples as to the antiquity of the work. 
It would be sad indeed to have our household 
favourite, Mr. Towneley’s treasure, the one object 
which he could not part with when his house was 
in danger during the Popish riots, stamped as a 
work of the Renaissance. Next to the question of 
likeness, the thing which requires explanation in 
the bust is the use of the calyx of a flower to 
connect it with its support, a proceeding which is 
shown, by the list of illustrations furnished by 
Hiibner, to have been less infrequent than might 
be thought in ancient art. It is true that these 
illustrations are all drawn from inferior works, 
mostly such as had been applied for decorative 
purposes. But perhaps it is right to found on this 
an argument that well-known models must have 
existed in the higher walks of art. 


Unper the title of ‘The Louvre Saved,’ Le 
Figaro tells us of a wise decision arrived at by the 
members of the Institute. A certain inventor of 
a new process for cleaning pictures went to them 
and offered to restore the most blackened and 
ruined picture that they might choose to deliver 
to him, to its original purity and beauty. “ Seal 
up,” he said, “ one half of the picture submitted to 
my experiment, and I will undertake to show you 
the other half as fresh as when it left the easel of 
the artist.” 

The learned Council “smiled benevolently.” 

“Then,” continued the inventor, “if you are 
satisfied with the result, accept my method.” 

“ But what is it?” demanded the wary Acade- 
micians. 

“Impossible to reveal it, except under the seal 
of secrecy.” 

Under this seal the Institute refused to have 
anything to do with the inventor and his process, 
which possibly might have proved more ruinous 
to the poor blackened old masters than even the 
time-honoured processes of smoke, dirt, and ill- 
treatment to which they have become tolerably 
well inured. 








STAGE NOTES. 


On Saturday, December 20, a special per- 
formance of As You Like It was given at the 
Haymarket Theatre, in aid of the Theatrical 
Fund, Helen Faucit supporting the t of 
Rosalind. As far as we can remember, this is her 
first appearance on the London stage for some 
ten years, and her reappearance was looked for 
with the greatest possible interest by all lovers of 
the stage. The performance having been fixed 
for 2 p.M.,a large body of actors and actresses 
were able to be present; in fact, the stalls were 
very largely occupied by members of the theatrical 
profession. The part chosen was one in which 
nothing but talent of the highest order could 
have been expected to mitigate the difficulties 
against which Miss Faucit obviously had to 
contend. The impression produced was that of 
perfect intellectual realisation of the character, 
and complete understanding of the appropriate ex- 
pression and action. On the other hand, a slight 
want of spontaneity, an infinitesimal deliberation 
in the action, gave a certain sense of self-con- 
sciousness to her performance. Whether this 





slight imperfection is a radical characteristic of 
her acting, or whether it is the merely temporary 
result of being out of practice, can only be deter- 
mined by those who had the advantage of study- 
ing her constantly in her best days. Her re- 
appearance, which everyone who saw her must 
earnestly hope is not the last, must have been 
even a greater boon to the profession than it was 
to lay spectators, in reviving the higher standard 
as well as the many interesting recollections of 
the better days of the stage. 


Ir a pantomime can ever be important, there are 
at least four important ones this Christmas in 
London, and one that is important out of it. 
That, of course, is at the Crystal Palace: the 
rest are those at Drury Lane, at Covent Garden, 
at the Princess’s, and at the Surrey. The number 
has decreased since the time when Mr. Thackeray 
used to breakfast in bed the morning after Boxing 
Night, that he might read about them in the 
newspaper, entirely undisturbed. 


Last-cenTuRY fashions have spread to the thea- 
tres; to our infinite advantage, probably. At all 
events, it is satisfactory to be able to see such a 
performance as that of Holcroft’s Road to Ruin 
at the Vaudeville—we spoke of it at greater length, 
and therefore possibly with less incompleteness, 
in our last issue—and many an evening at the 
theatre may be spent worse than in seeing Weld 
Oats at the Royalty, or the Belle’s Stratagem at 
the Strand. It is at the Strand, however, that 
the cast as a whole is least equal to quite do 
justice to the comedy. 


Art the Haymarket they have revived Raymond 
and Agnes—a melodrama, which in the year 
1811 was a popular play. It appears, then, that 
our oagitinlietia were sometimes foolish. 


Two or three theatres are occupied with the 
works of novelists. For the Gaiety, Mr. Dickens 
has arranged one of his father’s least known 
Christmas stories—The Battle of Life—while 
the Queen’s enjoys the use of the material of two 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s novels. The Wandering 
Heir is the piece de résistance ; but Kate Peyton’s 
Lovers (from the romance of Griffith Gaunt) 
would be notable even if it were not almost the 
only one-act drama of serious interest which has 
been presented on the English stage for many 
years. An influential critic has claimed for it a 
unique position in this respect. But he has for- 
gotten Dr. Westland Marston’s Put to the Test, 
which was played successfully at the Olympic 
about a year ago. 


Some account of the present performances at 
the Parisian theatres we unavoidably postpone 
until our theatrical columns are less crowded than 
to-day, but we must not allow to go quite unre- 
corded in these pages the death of Beauvallet, the 
tragedian. His death happened a fortnight ago at 
Passy. He was seventy-two years old. Many of 
his most famous parts had been played by him 
with Rachel for a comrade. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


LANDSEER EXxuisition AT Burtineton Hovse.* 


Tue death of Sir Edwin Landseer was an event 
which properly called for some special mark of the 
honour in which he was held by brother artists, 
and especially by his colleagues of the Royal 
Academy. The Academy has recognised this 
obligation by the very marked step of suspending 
for a year its series of exhibitions of the works of 
old masters at Burlington House, and substituting 
a Landseer Exhibition. This is to open to the 
public on Monday next; a private view for the 
press was held yesterday. 

The exhibition fills ten rooms in Burlington 
House, and comprises no less than 532 works: 








* This arrived as we were going to press. Next | 
week we shall insert Mr. Rossetti’s criticisms in detail. | 


those which belong to the nation, and are kept on 
view at South Kensington, are not added to the 
collection. Two of the works are sculptural—a 
bust of Landseer by Marochetti, and ‘The Stag at 
Bay,’ a — bronze statuette by Landseer him- 
self. The first room contains sketches, drawings, 
&e., to the number of 146, and the tenth is filled 
with engravings, 71 items; the other rooms are 
occupied by oil pictures. 

We may here follow the career of Landseer 
from the age of ten years to the rapidly darkeni 
close of his productive and brilliantly successfu 
life. To the former age belongs the specimen in 
sepia, No. 12, “Sketches, 1812; 1. A Dog; 2. A 
Cat; signed, ‘Done at Maldon by the little boy 
Edwin when ten years old; now Sir E. Land- 
seer, the old boy 1866.’” To the latter age 
belongs the oil picture No, 348, ‘The Baptismal 
Font, 1872,’ which we all remember as appearing 
in the Academy Exhibition of that year. The 
present collection will no doubt sustain—it cannot 
enhance—the popularity of Landseer; and will 
recall to the eye and mind of the critical, many 
genuine triumphs of the pre-eminent painter, 
and reinforce the verdict which they have pro- 
nounced regarding him for several years past— 
that while other painters, one here and another 
there, have indisputably excelled him in depth 
of study, in force of drawing action and realisa- 
tion, and in range or speciality of subject-matter, 
none has entered with quite the same acuteness 
and geniality of sympathy into the drama and 
humour of the few mo that are Landseer’s 
by predilection, and most particularly of the dog. 
That friend of man has here found a response to 
his affection, dumb or clamorous, and might 
(were he not most befittingly excluded from the 
galleries of Burlington House) crouch down and 
be content, with meaning eyes and wagging tail. 

W. M. Rossertt. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


PROFESSOR CARNES will shortly publish a work 
on which he has been for some time engaged, and 
which will contain new expositions of some of 
the leading principles of Political Economy. 
Amongst other subjects treated of in the volume 
will be the doctrine of Value, the relations of 
Labour and Capital, with an investigation into 
the power of Strikes to influence Wages, the 
functions of Trades Unions, &c. The volume 
will also contain an examination of the principles 
of International Trade, and, in connection with 
this, a criticism of protectionist theories as ad- 
vanced by American writers. 


Proressor A. W. Warp’s forthcoming book on 
the English Drama, to be published before long 
by Messrs. Macmillan, is to be a full account 
of the Origines of our Drama; and a section is 
devoted to each of the more important names 
among our dramatic writers. 


A contrnvatTion of the Diary of Henry Cock- 
burn, one of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, down to the year of his death in 
1854, is now in the press, and will be published 
by Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas before Easter. 


Messrs. Witt1aMs. & Noreate will publish 
shortly the Reports to the Trustees of the British 
Museum on the Utrecht Psalter, by Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Thompson, of the MS. department, and also 
by Canon Swainson, the Rev. H. J. Coxe, of the 
Bodleian, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Professor Westwood, 
and others. Several fac-similes of the Psalter, 
taken by the autotype process, will accompany the 
work, 


THE new edition of Dr. Whitaker’s History of 
Whalley, which was under the editorship of the 
late Mr. John Gough Nichols, will be completed 
by the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons. At the time of 
Mr. Nichols’s decease, more than 300 pages of the 
second and concluding volume, were in type. 











